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Triple Feature. 


Take a look at just three of the many features of Azrock vinyl asbestos 
tile that help you design more building for the money. With the basic 
design elements in floor and wall patterns of economical Azrock vinyl 
asbestos tile, you can create elegant interiors that prove that good 
design doesn't have to be expensive. 


Selection. 


@ Azrock gives you more contract 
floor design versatility for one good reason: 
We offer the largest, most comprehensive 
selection of vinyl asbestos tile for contract 
interiors. Over 130 beautiful patterns in all 
three gauges make it possible for you to 
create floors of subtle beauty or designs 
that make a strong, individual statement. 
Add an array of feature strip colors and 
vinyl cove base, and you have all you 
need to make your floor designs complete 
and distinctive. 


Performance. 


@ Tough, durable floors of resilient 
Azrock vinyl asbestos tile offer years of 
dependable, proven service. With Azrock’s 
contract line of through-the-thickness 
stylings, you can have floors with patterns 
that won't wear away or "walk off” — 
floors that keep their shining beauty 
through years of use. Floors that are 
greaseproof, stain resistant, fire resistant. 
And easy and economical to maintain 
with the no-wax system. All in all, that's 
not bad for a flooring that costs as little 
as it did 20 years ago. 


XX The vinyl 
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Azrock On Walls. 


@ Take an Azrock Floor right up 
the wall. Azrock vinyl asbestos tile is also 
a great wall covering that’s more durable 
than most wall coverings and easier to 
keep clean. It’s an exciting way to creat 
imaginative, low-cost interiors. Cover an 
entire wall, as shown here, or install as 
wainscoting or decorative accents. Easy tc 
install and very practical for commercial c 
home use. Call your Azrock flooring 
contractor today or write us for free 
samples and information. 


N^ asbestos floor 
o ile specialists. 
Azrock Floor Products, Dept. 537A, P. 0. Box 531, San Antonio, Texas 78292. 


Floor and wall patterns shown: 1. Custom Cortina and Pebbled-Onyx. 2. Cortina Series and Custom Travertine. 3. Maison Parquet. 
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Maintenance-free roofs, 
ascia, mansards 


New, pre-engineered application of zinc 


World Wide Cars, Fort Worth, Tx., Architect: Downing-Cook Associates, Dallas 


(Batten and Standing Seam LOK Systems") 


Guaranteed 20 years [] On-site labor greatly reduced 


O 


[] Preformed components minimize error, [] Easily soldered if required 
reduce cost Send for our newly revised Sweet's Catalog 


[] For enduring beauty in roofing, fascia, 
mansards, gravel stops 


72 Metal 
& Chemical 
Division 


[] Air space insulates, saves energy | GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE 37743 * 615/639-8111 


[] Self heals scratches and cuts 


O Snap-lock components provide air flow 
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How ERA-T 
puts UniGroup ina 
_ class all by itself. 


— Radius trim 


— All UniGroup 
colors and surfaces 


— —— Steel construction 


Fabric/acoustical 
or Videne 
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Old buildings as palimpsest 
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Furness unfettered 
Day & Zimmerman Associates restore the Frank Furness-designed Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia for the Bicentennial. 


Constabulary reconsecrated 
Architect Graham Gund recycles a Richardsonian police station 
as the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston. By Peter Blake. 
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18th to the 20th Century, from conversions to reconstructions. 
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Nostalgie de la rue 
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Interior preservation: Issues and (some) answers 
Questioning the purpose of our only interior landmarks preservation law, 
Elizabeth G. Miller also discusses some answers to problems it creates. 
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things, not the least of which are comfort, cost, and design. 
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Cover: Freshly cast busts will complete the huge entablature figures 
atop San Francisco's Palace of Fine Arts (p. 66). Photo: D. Morton. 
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Andersen helps make 
an office building feel more 


like home. 


BUILT-UP ROOF 


2x5 REDWOOD 
LIGHT OsCi 


4 
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Southill Square Office Building 
Stillwater, Minnesota 


Architect: Michael McGuire, 
Stillwater, Minnesota 


6113 Copyright © Andersen Corp.. Bayport, Minn. 1976 


From the beginning, Southill Square was 
meant to be an office building that is as 
warm, friendly and comfortable as home. 

That’s why the architect designed this 
two-story structure with gabled roofs, ex- 
posed wood trusses and encircling redwood 
balcony. 

It's also why he specified Andersen? 
Perma-Shield® Gliding Windows and Glid- 
ing Doors. 

Their wide, uncluttered design brings in 
sunshine and view, giving each office a 
warm, friendly, home-like atmosphere. 

They also slide easily aside to let in 
fresh air, creating a pleasant feeling of 
spaciousness. 

And the slender, dramatic profile and 
walkout beauty of Perma-Shield Gliding 
Doors add depth and charm, giving the 
house-like building a home-like character. 

Comfort and convenience are built in, too. 
Thanks to Andersen's use of wood (one of 
nature's best insulators), sheathed in long-life 
Perma-Shield rigid vinyl. A low-maintenance 
sheath that doesn’t rust, pit or corrode. 
Doesn’t chip, flake, peel or blister. 

So, if you’d like to put all of the good 
feelings of home into your next design, 
specify snug-fitting Andersen Perma-Shield 
Windows and Gliding Doors. 

For more details, see Sweet’s File 8P, 
call your Andersen Dealer or Distributor 
(he's in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Win- 
dows") or write us direct. 


The beautiful way to save fuel. 


Andersen Windowalls R 


ANDERSEN CORPORATION BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 d 
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T-100 — Auditorium seat designed by Dave Woods 
Institute on Man and Science, Rensselaerville, NY 
Architects: Prentice and Chan, Ohlhausen 

Send for our theatre planning brochure. 


JG Furniture Company, Inc 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 536-7343 
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Red Bank, N.J., railroad station, before and after 


If there is one area of architectural activity to cheer about— 
if there is one cultural effort really worth celebrating in this 
Bicentennial-laden year—it is the resurrection of old build- 
ings. Our recent string of accomplishments—some of the 
choicest appearing in this issue—represents a remarkable 
turnabout in attitude among all factions that affect building: 
the public, the business community, the politicians, the 
banks, and among the architects as well (some of whom 
led the movement, others following only reluctantly). We 
could hardly have expected such a reversal of values back 
in the early 1960s, when some of us picketed in vain to 
save McKim's incomparable Pennsylvania Station in New 
York. 

| thought again of Penn Station on a recent visit to my 
home town, Red Bank, N.J. The railroad station there (from 
which commuter trains still run to Penn Station's pitiful re- 
placement) was undergoing a startling restoration to its 
original (1878) appearance. | remember vividly what a local 
embarrassment this station used to be—a gloomy pile, 
stripped of its gingerbread, painted olive drab all over, and 
crusted with steam engine grime. The local firemen were 
said to have standing orders in case it caught fire: let it 
burn. And now, with Federal financial aid, with research by 
Princeton University instructor Jerome Lutin (funded by the 
National Endowment for the Arts), with volunteer labor by 
local students, this object of scorn has become a source of 
pride; it may also help revive its gray area of town and give 
a boost to the only rational mode of commuter travel. 

The restoration of a building such as this—charming at 
best, representative of an era—is all the more remarkable 
when you consider that a national treasure like Richard- 
son's New London station (P/A, Sept. 1976, p. 21) was so 
recently rescued and that the fate of Cincinnati's fantastic 


Union Station—the part not already demolished—remains 
uncertain. 

The nationwide passion for preservation can be mea- 
sured. In the past year alone, 1969 properties have been 
added to the National Register of Historic Places (bringing 
the total to about 12,000); 21,000 new members have 
joined the National Trust for Historic Preservation, expand- 
ing its rolls to 108,000. 

Beyond the restoration of landmarks—the definition of 
which has expanded so radically—there seems to be en- 
couraging activity everywhere in adaptive reuse. On a 
weekend trip this summer we found ourselves—with no 
forethought about it—staying at a hotel made out of a 
defunct cannery and eating at a restaurant occupying— 
respectfully—another railroad station. 

As Rodolfo Machado reminds us (p. 46) this reuse and 
reworking of architecture is historically normal; failing to do 
so was aberrant. We have long known that the bodies of 
once private houses lie behind many Main Street store- 
fronts, or that the public library had had a previous life, but 
we've tried not to notice. 

These are all favorable signs that | myself have perceived 
over the past few months. At the same time, some mo- 
mentous things have been coming to a head at the national 
policy level. As we go to press, two pieces of legislation 
with major impact on preservation and reuse have just be- 
come law and a third is only a few steps away from prob- 
able approval. One new law will draw on off-shore oil drill- 
ing revenues to increase National Historic Preservation 
funding from its current $24 million per year to $150 million 
in the next few years (P/A News Report, p. 29); another 
measure, an amendment to recent Tax Reform Act, will re- 
verse the existing bias of the Internal Revenue code—at 
least insofar as it applies to registered historic structures or 
districts—by eliminating all deductions for costs of demol- 
ishing them, limiting annual depreciation allowances for 
structures that replace them, and permitting accelerated 
depreciation methods for restored buildings. A third crucial 
bill, nearing approval, is the Public Buildings Cooperative 
Act, based on recommendations of the National Endow- 
ment, which permit mixed use (such as retail on lower 
floors) in federal structures and require federal agencies to 
consider adaptable existing buildings before deciding to 
build. 

Our Washington correspondent, Carleton Knight IIl, re- 
minds us that these bills have all enjoyed bipartisan sup- 
port, with sponsorship from both sides of the aisle. And that 
is something to celebrate—on this anniversary of the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act of 1966, which first put the 
Feds on the side of preservation. 

But more action is needed, at all government levels, to 
attack the underlying malady: the functional obsolescence 
of sound buildings. For decades, private and public policy 
has been shifting the functions of our communities like 
pieces on a chessboard, making sacrifices to ‘progress. 
Our next policy objective must be to maintain the uses, im- 
proving the usefulness, of buildings and neighborhoods. 
That would really be progress. 


Letters from readers 


Views 


Baja condominiums 

Thanx for showing us the Legorreta Camino 
Real in Baja (P/A, Sept. 1976, p. 68). Do keep 
us up on this architect's work and show us now 
his Camino Real in Can Cun. Si? Gracias! 
David Hale 

San Francisco, Calif. 


More on the house 
In your article, ‘The house as a relevant object” 
(P/A, Aug. 1976) are two important errors. 1) 


New edition 


The belief in efficiency, economy, and function- 
alism is not post-industrial as you say. These val- 
ues lie at the heart of industrialism and charac- 
terize American thought from 1890 or earlier to 
1940. Post-industrialism refers to the shift in 
focus from production and the values which 
support it to consumption. The mythic image of 
machine in the garden (were you drawing from 
Leo Marx here?) is an image of how industrial- 
ism can be tamed, managed, contained within 
the prior value system of an agrarian and individ- 
ualistic society. 

2) It is not obvious that the house is a sign sys- 
tem. The term is new enough to the architectural 
public that it should not be used without minimal 
definition. You are being presumptuous at best 
and propagandistic at worst to use this termi- 
nology without alerting the reader to what you 
mean by it. Furthermore, communication theo- 


now ready! 


The most complete, authoritative guide for stripping: 
weather, sound and light—as well as thresholds. 


SEE OUR \ 
N 


Zero's latest catalog 
shows many new products; 
contains 190 full-scale drawings. 
Write today for your copy. 


OR WRITE FOR COPY 


Zero Weather Stripping Co.,Inc. 


415 Concord Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10455 : (242) LU 5-3230 
1924-1977...53 years of opening the door to progress 
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rists and semiologists themselves refine, con- 
tradict, and quibble with one another's cate- 
gories of analysis so that even technically one 
can object to the use of the term ‘‘sign system.” 
One branch would call architecture a channel, 
the modality used for expression, while specific 
elements (window, wall, etc.) are its signs, the 
rules regarding their relation to one another a 
sign system. Another would say signifier and sig- 
nified is an adequate distinction, while other 
would differentiate 3, 4 and 5 concepts. Still an- 
other would prefer to see architecture as, in dif- 
ferent contexts, both an object and a meta-ob- 
ject, both signifier, signified and referent, etc. 

Lest these remarks seem pedantic, | will indi- 
cate their larger significance. Communication 
theory, especially in its latest form, semiotics, is 
one of the more trendy vocabularies in archi- 
tectural studies, but it has offended many be- 
cause it seems mystifying—more confusing than 
clarifying. Your ambiguous use of terms is one of 
the reasons that the perspective has roused 
righteous annoyance among so many. 

The sloppy use of ‘sign system” and ‘‘post- 
industrial" exemplifies the way vocabulary gets 
picked up fadishly without attention to meaning. 
The effects are destructive in several ways. 
When industrial and post-industrial are used in- 
terchangeably, the meaning of '"'industrial"" loses 
specificity, hence information. This, in turn, 
means that the consequences of hearing a 
statement are not clear. One function of lan- 
guage is to direct action, and when its dis- 
tinctions are blurred, action (in this case design 
decisions) is no longer implied. As culture shal- 
lows out in this way, every act is of equal indiffer- 
ence. Alertness diminishes, choice disappears. 

Language does evolve; words change their 
meanings. This is not an argument for purist 
grammar and vocabulary in a conservative or 
static sense. | am arguing for articulateness. 

Insisting on conceptual distinctions has bear- 
ing on design particularly as well as culture gen- 
erally. To design for post-industrial life is to de- 
Sign for sensory and psychological experience 
rather than production-oriented behavior, con- 
sumer control rather than worker movements, 
interpersonal relations rather than authoritarian 
hierarchies, corporate interdependence rather 
than economic self-sufficiency, management 
rather than entrepreneurship, and so forth. Why 
should designers have third-rate social and cul- 
tural analysis seeped to them in their profes- 
sional journals? They deserve to have the clear- 
est, most articulate possible understanding of 
the culture they manifest. 

Galen Cranz 

Assistant Professor in Sociology in Architecture 
College of Environmental Design 

University of California, Berkeley 

Berkeley, Calif. 

[We agree with Ms. Cranz's objection to our use 
of the ‘‘post-industrial."’ We were in fact alluding 
to just that period she cites of 1890 to 1940, 
which came right after the industrial revolution, 
and somehow the word "post" slipped in there. 

"Sign system” is another thing. We could not 
afford the space to devote to all the subtle dis- 
tinctions between the uses of terms that even 
semiologists disagree upon. In fact P/A has 
used these terms often enough before for a 
comprehensive piece on semiotic definitions 
(see "'Onreadingarchitecture,"" Mar. 1972 P/A). 

In order to refer to the expressive Sociological 
[continued on page 15] 
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THE CELOTEX UPSIDE-DOWN ROOI 
It protects the roof membrane like 


eu” TY PET T. i 
$46 Lat I. BAT 


A conventional application of 300 Ibs. of slag or 400 lbs. of gravel per IC 
sq. ft. protects roof from flaming brands, harmful rays of the sun, and 
impact damage caused by hail and roof traffic. 


Top pouring of hot asphalt keeps gravel in place and provides first line c 
protection against moisture. 


New Tempchek® Roof Insulation is what makes the Celotex Inverted Fk 
Assembly work so well. Other conventional, time-tested Celotex roofir 
materials are simply combined with it more efficiently. Tempchek Roof 
Insulation provides thermal protection, dimensional stability and 

resistance to moisture. It is a closed-cell urethane foam, reinforced wit 
glass fibers and faced with asphalt-saturated roofing felt. 
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UTS THE INSULATION ON TOP. 
10 right side up roof ever could. 


Flood coat of hot asphalt keeps Tempchek insulation in place, and 
provides the second line of protection against moisture. The asphalt is 
beneath the insulation, and will not alligator. 


Built-up roofing membrane provides the third and most important line of 
protection against moisture. Serves as a vapor barrier as well. Roof 
membrane is protected from thermal shock, punctures and blistering by 
the Tempchek insulation above. 


Roof deck provides structural support for roofing system. The Celotex 
Inverted Roof Assembly systems are readily applied to conventional 
nailable and non-nailable decks. Shown above is a concrete deck, with 
asphalt primer. 
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TESTED AND PROVER 
IN FLORIDA’S STEAMING SUMMER: 
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The idea of putting the insulation on top of the roof is not new. But in 
practice, it requires a remarkably versatile insulation product. One able to 
withstand the rigors of weathering and traffic. 

New Tempchek Roof Insulation is such a product. 

The dimensional stability of Tempchek insulation cannot be matched by 
other foamed plastic insulations on the market today. Tempchek is stabilized by 
glass fibers much like concrete is by reinforcing rods. 

Tempchek roof insulation is not damaged by hot asphalt applied at normal 
job temperatures. This relieves roofing mechanics of the responsibility for 
determining just the right time to bond the insulation without melting it. 

There is no need to apply 1,200 lbs. of gravel per 100 sq. ft. on top of the 
insulation. Tempchek insulation, anchored by hot asphalt, provides uplift 
resistance of 90 lbs./sq. ft. 

Being a closed-cell foam insulation, Tempchek will not absorb water. 
Insulating efficiency of the Celotex Inverted Roof Assembly is assured. Under 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY, 
AND MICHIGAN’S ICY WINTERS. 


normal use, Tempchek Roof Insulation will retain an average 80% of its thermal 
resistance (R-factor) value. 

Before putting the upside-down roof on the market, Celotex tested it. And 
re-tested it. . . on jobs located across the U.S. From LAnse, Michigan, to Houston, 
Texas. From St. Petersburg, Florida, to Dubuque, Iowa. Ask us about them. 

Celotex offers a 10-year Inverted Roof Assembly guarantee, a specimen of 
which will be provided at the place of purchase or upon written request 
addressed toThe Celotex Corporation, 1500 North Dale Mabry Highway, Tampa, 
Florida 33607. 

Your Celotex representative has complete details 
about the new Inverted Roof Assembly. Or contact John 
Hasselbach, Commercial Roofing Department, 
at the above address. A 20-page catalog covering the BULDING PRODUCTS 
new system is available now, and will also X ue UN D 
appear in the 1977 Sweets Files. a vim Walter company 
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Cements & Coatings 
Elastigum® Roofers Cement 
Wall-Clad™ Cement 
Aluminum Roof Coating 

(Fibrated) 

Flat-Iopp™ Emulsion 

(Fibrated) 

(Regular & Winterized) 
C.T.C.™ Cold Top Coating 
Asphalt Primer 
Fire-Chex® 400 Plus Adhesive 


Vapor Barriers 
Bar-Fire® Adhesive 

(Regular & Winterized) 
Fire-Chex Vinyl Sheet System 


Roof Insulation 
Celo-Therm® Roof Insulation 
Tempchek® Urethane 

Roof Insulation 
Thermax® Roof Insulation 
Fiberboard Roof Insulation 
Cant Strips 
Edge Strips 


IF IT HAS ANYTHING 
TO DO WITH ROOFS 
FROM THE DECK UB 

WE PROBABLY 
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BUR Coated Sheets 
Vaporbar® Coated Base Sheet 
Coated Roofing Felt 
Channel-Vent™ Base Sheet 
Coated Asbestos Base Sheet 
Vented Coated Felt 


Saturated Felts 

No. 15 Asbestos Felt 
(Perforated) 

No. 15 Asphalt Felt 
(Perforated) 

No. 20 Asphalt Felt 
(Perforated) 


Flashings 
CP-30 Flashing 
AB-20 Flashing 


Asphalt 
Steep Asphalt 
Dead Level Asphalt 


Expansion Joint Shields 
Straight Flange 

Curb Flange 

Curb-to Wall Flange 


MAKE IT. 4$ 


Cloiex 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
The Celotex Corporation, Tampa, Florida 33622 


a yim Walter company 
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Views continued from page 8 


and psychological function of the house in this 
article, we appropriated the term ‘‘sign system’ 
from Roland Barthes’ usage in writing about 
various cultural phenomena and applied it to fit 
our needs. We assumed our intended meaning 
to be apparent from the context. 

Nevertheless Mrs. Cranz does bring up a cru- 
cial issue: the faddish use of jargon. We agree 
that expanding certain words to make them ac- 
commodate various meanings results in blurred 
distinctions, etc. However, when concepts are 
initially being formulated or applied to a new situ- 
ation, certain words ease their familiarization to 
the public. These ‘‘labels’’ may be used with 
varying degrees of imprecision—a problem that 
should be corrected as these terms become 
more accessible on a public level. However if an 
audience is faced from the beginning with hav- 
ing to know what a "channel" is versus a ‘‘refer- 
ent” versus a "sign" there's a chance it will not 
stick around to learn the main point: that archi- 
tecture communicates many different kinds of 
messages on many levels, an understanding of 
which will help explain why a certain type of ar- 
chitecture is or is not appealing (meaningful) to 
its users. The idea that architecture communi- 
cates something, of course, is very old; a coher- 
ent method for analyzing that phenomenon is 
only now being developed.—Editors] 


Foam R&D 

| want to compliment Lee Ryder on the “A Tome 
on foam” article in the Aug. 1976 issue. Her 
overall concept of the molding of urethane foam 
in the furniture industry is very good and her 
choice of examples was excellent. However, 
there is considerable concern at our company 
over one of her conclusions on the direction 
chemical companies are taking on research and 
development. Her statement, ''Perfecting mold- 
ing techniques is another area for more re- 
search, but since the chemical companies don't 
actually make foam, they have little interest in 
pursuing this aspect.” is just not true, at least at 
Mobay. 

An integral part of our R&D effort for ure- 
thanes in the furniture area is not only perfecting 
good chemical systems for molding purposes, 
but also improving the methodology in dis- 
pensing them. For example, we have developed 
a method in molding where the compression 
modulus varies in a one-piece molded chair. 
This offers the availability of a firmer seat than 
back or vice versa if desired. As she pointed out, 
this was formerly only available through the use 
of laminating conventional slabstock foams by 
manual construction. Now it can be done 
quickly and automatically, piece after piece. 

There are other innovations developed by Mo- 
bay Chemical towards molding techniques that 
are being used by our customers. Although this 
letter may sound self-serving to us, it is meant 
only as a rebuttal to Ms. Ryder's statement on 
chemical companies in general. 

R.L. Coffey 

Technical Product Representative 

Polyurethane Division 

Mobay Chemical Corporation 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

[The statement was a paraphrase of an attitude 
expressed by many of the furniture manufac- 
turers who felt that the fragmentation in the pro- 
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cess of producing foam was frustrating their 
own efforts in developing new technologies or 
processes. Although most chemical companies 
do engage in R&D into new formulas, most do 
not make foam, and, as a consequence, do not 
experiment with fabrication techniques. Those 
interviewed made a point of this. We attempted 
to make the complexity of the industry clear to 
the reader and to reveal some of the difficulties 
encountered as a result. Happily, there are al- 
ways some exceptions.—Editors] 


On monumentality 

The recent article on the United States Tax Court 
in Washington, D.C. (P/A, July 1976) did justice 
to a very fine building. Lundy/LBCW succeeded 
in breaking a losing streak in Washington archi- 
tecture that stretches into the past almost be- 
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A NEW & UNIQUE SPECTRA-GLAZE® blend of ceramic par- 
ticles in a soft satin texture of 24 enduring earth-tone colors. 


VARI-TONE PROVIDES a completely new range of variegated 
interior and exterior masonry wall finishes, with choice of scale 
and pattern in Scored & Sculptured faces too. 


yond memory, and created one of the great 
sculptural monuments of our time. 

However, one comment by author Stanley 
Abercrombie deserves a challenge. Mr. Aber- 
crombie states that, ''The housing of an impor- 
tant public agency suggests monumentality; the 
tenets of recent style have suggested traits at 
heart antimonumental: asymmetry, simplicity, 
plainness, planarity, thrift.” 

Why is it that the housing of a public agency in 
a democracy should suggest monumentality? 
Why, indeed, should it not suggest, instead, anti- 
monumentality, simplicity, plainness and thrift? 
Public agencies should view themselves and be 
viewed as the servants of the people that sup- 
port them, not their masters or overlords. 
Donald Grant, Architect 
Heidelberg, West Germany 
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SIX reasons Why 


Oover 7,000 ATTRACTIVE BUILDING DESIGNS. 
Any business image you want, Star can 
provide. From the contemporary look of glass 
and steel to unique colonial showplaces. 


@ REDUCED HEATING AND COOLING COSTS. Energy 
efficient Star steel buildings, properly insulated, 
can cut down on your initial equipment investment. 
And save substantially on fuel costs over the years. 


(3N ER CONSTRUCTION. Star pre-engineered AT P. 
buildings can go up in a matter of weeks, — 1 T3 Re 
even days, getting you into business sooner. 2-7 7 y 


C) LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS. 
Starcote" factory baked color 
finishes are all guaranteed 4 
against chipping, cracking, | c 
chalking or peeling, up : 
to 10 years on walls, |||“ 

20 years on roofs. r ES ES 


Q@EASILY EXPANDED. SL 
Build-on is already built-in with 
Star Building Systems. As your business 
grows, your Star building can easily grow with you. 


Q@LOWER INSURANCE RATES. Star steel design 
and construction qualifies for UL-90 classifications, 


"d be o [1 
which can mean reduced insurance premiums. "E Be "m hs 
Consider all the benefits of a Star system: j TUAR $ f 

Before you build any retail or.commercial place of business, > mul MS CUNT 
call us toll-free. Or write. We can provide you with free WT | 

planning kits. Help you with specific questions or problems. 800-654 3971 
And in most cases, even provide free estimates. " 


Star Manufacturing Company. Box 94910, Oklahoma City, OK 73109 Call toll-free. In Oklahoma 800-522-3436 
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The farsighted men behind this spectacular urban 
nplex recognized that, no matter what combination 
sprinklers, smoke detectors and other devices are 
:d, there can be no trade-off in basic structural 
xtection. And that's why you'll find Monokote® 
»proofing in the Renaissance Center. 


Monokote fireproofing becomes an integral part of 
the structure, sheathing supporting members with a 
permanent, durable, protective coating. 

Monokote fireproofing protects steel columns and 
beams with a monolithic coating to minimize or 
prevent costly structural steel repairs. 

Monokote fireproofing meets or exceeds all General 
Services Administration requirements for adhesion, 
corrosion resistance, bond impact, surface hardness 
and damageability resistance. 
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O Monokote fireproofing application is fast and 
economical. 

O Monokote fireproofing has been tested and classified 
by Underwriters Laboratories Inc. for fire resistance 
ratings of 1 to 4 hours in over 40 classifications. 


For complete information on fireproofing that is as 
basic as the steel it protects, contact your local Zonolite 
Monokote representative or write Construction 
Products Division, W. R. Grace & Co., 62 Whittemore 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140. In Canada, 
66 Hymus Road, Scarborough, Ontario M1L 2C8. 


Owner: Renaissance Center Partnership, Detroit, Michigan; Architect: John Portman, Atlanta, Georgia; 
General Contractor: Tishman Construction Co., New York, New York; Fireproofing Contractors: 
The Berti Co., Detroit, Michigan; Service Art Co., Detroit, Michigan; McNulty Bros. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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"here goes 
he neighborhood. 


Yu UTHÉCENTER 


Architect —Rooney, Musser & Assoc., Inc. 
Findlay, Ohio. 


ri-Tran reglazing. 
practical option for making 
2 old, new once again. 


‘hese days, more and more businesses are opting for a face lift, 

r than spending money for a new building. We're sure that right in 
community there are businesses already leaning in this direction. 
suggest reglazing with Vari-Tran coated glass to your clients. 

ld mean more business and good public relations for your firm. 

ise when creative architecture can help stabilize old neighbor- 

3, everyone takes notice. 

teglazing with Vari-Tran coated glass was the answer for the 

ock Savings and Loan building (shown here) in Findlay, Ohio. 
turned the value of their property around. It has also turned 
-heads around. 

iut Vari-Tran does more than make old buildings look new. Because 
ass is coated, it also cuts air-conditioning costs and makes 

ings much more desirable for renting or leasing. 

'or more information about reglazing with Vari-Tran glass, write 

ı Hayward at Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 Madison Avenue, 
o, Ohio 43695. 
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News report 


Chicago’s Navy Pier 
captures high ‘seas’ 


Unique among restoration projects 
now coming to the fore is Chicago's 
Navy Pier which juts a half mile into 
Lake Michigan. From the end of the 
pier one can look back to the magnifi- 
cent Chicago skyline. “It’s like being 
on a ship!” exclaimed an enthusiastic 
visitor to the recreational pier shortly 
after the pier's grand reopening in 
July. 

The restoration work was done by 
the office of City Architect Jerome But- 
ler on a budget of $8.5 million. From 
start to finish restoration took only one 
year. The scope of the project included 
renewal of buildings on the end of the 
pier and the creation of a “park” land- 
scaped with flowers in planters, orna- 
mental light fixtures, and benches. 

The pier was built in 1916 as a pas- 
senger and freight terminal for ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes. It was named 
Navy Pier after World War | in honor of 
those who died in military service. Dur- 
ing World War Il the U.S. Navy took 
over the facilities for training, and for 
20 years thereafter until 1966 the pier 
and its buildings served as the Chicago 
“campus” for the University of Illinois. 
Since then they had no regular use 
and deteriorated. 

The restoration challenges were de- 
termining which portions of the build- 
ings were to be preserved; making 
compatible changes for present-day 
use; and blending new materials with 
the old for color, texture, and orna- 
ment. 

In these matters, the design and exe- 
cution have been excellently carried 
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Buildings before restoration . . . 


out. The pier already has won three 
awards for design, and its popularity is 
attested by the numbers of people who 
walk the half-mile to enjoy the ame- 
nities that include a hall in which free 
concerts from rock and jazz to classi- 
cal music are presented. The hall— 
topped by a 33,000-sq-ft domed ceil- 
ing ribbed with rows of 3600 incandes- 


Concert in progress in domed hall. 
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... and after. 


cent light bulbs—has a red carpet 
around its perimeter so that people 
may quietly enter and leave at will as 
they stroll through the park; the re- 
mainder of the floor is the original ter- 
razzo, an excellent surface for danc- 
ing. The hall has an outdoors feeling 
since it opens to the plazalike park 
through 10 pairs of double doors. 
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News report 


Hedrich-Blessing 


L.A. Biltmore by Schultze & Weaver, restored. 


L.A. Biltmore Hotel 
more than a memory 


The 1923 Spanish-ltalian Renaissance 
Biltmore Hotel on Pershing Square in 
downtown Los Angeles went up for 
sale just as architects Gene Summers 
and Phyllis Lambert completed the 
plans for a hotel a mile away on 
Bunker Hill. Lambert, who wrote a 
book on old buildings in Montreal, has 
an emotional bias for preservation, and 
so the new hotel project was aban- 
doned, and the architects plunged into 
the business of restoration. 

Ridgeway, Ltd., owned by the archi- 
tects, bought the Biltmore for $5.4 mil- 
lion, and there was $11 million financ- 
ing for top-to-bottom modernization 
and restoration. 

The previous owners’ pride in the 
hotel's elegant public spaces has kept 
intact its generous dimensions and the 
eclectic furnishings as well. It all 
clutches the memory of the annual 
Bachelor Ball, coming-out parties, the 
early Motion Picture Academy Awards, 
and that special event—the regular 
Sunday afternoon fashion show and 
tea in the Music Room. 

The high narrow lobby with its 
double stair to the galleria sets the tone 
of expectancy, fully rewarded in the 
broad picture gallery running the entire 
width of the building. This is the lobby 
de luxe, the Peacock Alley. Still replete 
with high-backed Italian Renaissance 
chairs, brocades, fringes, silk-shaded 
wall lamps, it recreates the 1920s. The 
Gold Room, the Crystal Room, the Ball 
Room, and lesser social rooms have 
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been kept and restored. Only the dust 
build-up on the many chandeliers, the 
tarnish on the gold leaf, and the accu- 
mulation of smoke on the scenes 
painted on the ceilings are dis- 
appearing—while business goes on as 
usual in the hotel. 

Above the second level the 1072 
guest rooms in the 11-story hotel have 
been gutted and entirely refitted in the 
elegances of the present day. One of 
the advantages in reusing the old shell 
is that it came out of an era of individ- 
ualized hotel design which permitted a 
variety of sizes and configurations of 
guest rooms. 

There'll be a real option between the 
Biltmore and the new (half finished) 
Bonaventura Hotel designed by John 
Portman for downtown L.A. These two, 
along with the Hyatt Regency in Broad- 
way Plaza, shore up the downtown 
Convention Center. 

Graphic designers John Follis & As- 
sociates have redesigned all interior 
and exterior signage, companies, awn- 
ings, restaurant fittings, and linens. 
[Esther McCoy] 


Historians to meet 
at L.A. Biltmore 


The Society of Architectural Historians, 
an international organization, will hold 
its annual meeting Feb. 2-6 at the 
newly refurbished Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles. The planned activities in- 
clude tours in the metropolitan area, 
including architecture of the 1920s 
and 1930s, and all-day trips to San 
Diego/LaJolla, Santa Barbara, and 
Ojai. General chairman is Adolf Pla- 
czek of Columbia University; local 
chairman is David Gebhard, University 
of California at Santa Barbara. 


Miami Biltmore Hotel by Schultze & Weaver, 1926. 
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National Trust 
seeks the people 


The fifth of six planned regional offices 
of the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation has opened at 740 Jackson 
Pl. N.W., Washington, D.C., serving six 
Mid-Atlantic States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Other cities having field offices, 
established to bring the Trust closer to 
groups working in the preservation 
movement, are San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Oklahoma City. The 
sixth office will be in the southern re- 
gion. The Trust’s headquarters also is 
in Washington at the same address. 


Miami Biltmore: 
waiting in the wings 


The Miami firm of Ferendino/Grafton/ 
Spillis/ Candela has been retained by 
the city of Coral Gables to study reha- 
bilitation possibilities for the former 
Miami Biltmore Hotel. The structure 
was designed by Schultze & Weaver of 
New York and opened in 1926. The 
Miami Metropolitan Museum and Art 
Center is renovating a former club 
building on the 20-acre site as its new 
home. The architects propose turning 
the lower floors of the hotel into a civic 
center including dining and dancing 
facilities. There is no immediate plan 
for the upper floors. The existing golf 
course will be made available to the 
public, and the swimming pool will be 
re-opened. The architects also pro- 
pose a one-level underground garage 
to park 274,000 cars; the garage roof 
will be used for 12 tennis courts. After 
the hotel closed in the late 1930s, the 
building was used for a military hospi- 
tal until 1968. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright home and studio, Oak Park. 


Wright/Gropius homes 
certain/uncertain 


Preservation activity for the homes of 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Walter Gropius 
is going forward with persistence, if not 
with rapid success. In the Chicago 
suburb of Oak Park, title to Wright's 
home and studio (which Wright started 
building at the age of 22 as he began 
his practice) came into the possession 
of the National Trust in 1975, after the 
Frank Lloyd Wright Home and Studio 
Foundation raised funds to pay half the 
acquisition costs. Research is under- 
way to determine what the home and 
studio looked like in 1909 and years 
prior, when Wright lived there with his 
family. In 1911, after Wright moved 
away, he remodeled the house into 
rental units to provide an income for 
his family, still living there. Restoration 
will remove these alterations. 

A booklet of photographs and draw- 
ings prepared by Donald Kalec and 
Thomas Heinz is being sold to help 
raise funds; copies are available by 
writing to the Foundation at the Wright 
home, Forest Avenue at Chicago Ave- 
nue, Oak Park, Ill. 60302. 

The Gropius home was offered to 
the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities by Gropius' 
widow, Ise, provided the society raise 
an endowment of $500,000 to main- 
tain the property. Since the kickoff of 
the fund drive over a year ago, the sum 
raised has fallen far short—figures are 
not available—of the Society's expec- 
tations; members of the Society are 
contemplating their next move toward 
raising the necessary amount. 

Gropius built the home in Lincoln, 
Mass., shortly after his arrival in 1937 
from Germany. The home, constructed 
with standard components, is an adap- 
tation of Bauhaus principles to New 
England: a screened patio for cross 
ventilation; openings which permit win- 
ter sunlight to penetrate into the entire 
living area; a roof, which appears flat, 


Damora 


Walter Gropius home, Lincoln, Mass. 


actually slanting to the middle, where 
an interior drain carrys off rainwater 
and melting snow. 


Music Room addition to Vanderbilt mansion. 


Vanderbilt mansion 
nears completion 


Richard Morris Hunt was architect of 
Biltmore House, the Asheville, N.C. 
mansion of George W. Vanderbilt, but 
the home was not completed when it 
officially opened in 1895. In honor of 
the Bicentennial one of two unfinished 
rooms—the music room—has been 
completed with the help of a lifelong 
scholar of Hunt, Alan Burnham, direc- 
tor of research at the New York City 
Landmarks Commission. The opening 
of the new room was celebrated with a 
gala banquet in May, when the equally 
famous Olmsted-designed grounds 
were in bloom with azaleas. 


Olmsted estate 
to be studied 


Congress recently authorized a study 
estimated to cost $25,000 which would 
determine whether or not Fairsted, the 
home and office of Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, should be on the National Regis- 


ter of Historic Places. Apparently, gov- 
ernmental bodies have been slow in 
recognizing the need for preservation 
of the estate, located in Brookline, 
Mass., a Boston suburb. The recently 
passed bill was the second one intro- 
duced—and it doesn't mean the Fair- 
sted will be given Register status. 

The home was built in 1810 and 
additions were made in subsequent 
years. Olmsted Associates still has 
offices there today, and more than 
200,000 documents are housed in a 3- 
story vault, some of them drawings by 
famous architects with whom the firm 
collaborated. Olmsted, best known as 
architect of Central Park in New York, 
planned more than 80 parks across the 
United States. 


Cass Gilbert 
masterpiece 


The U.S. Custom House in New York, 
closed since custom activities moved 
in 1973-74 to the World Trade Center, 
reopened this year for two months un- 
der the auspices of the Custom House 
Institute, a group of business leaders 
dedicated to the re-use of older build- 
ings. The future of the Custom House, 
designed by Cass Gilbert and opened 
in 1907, is not certain due to economic 
conditions, though negotiations with 
prospective tenants are under way. 
The elliptical marble rotunda has eight 
Reginald Marsh murals valued at more 
than $750,000. Four heroic sculptures 
by Daniel Chester French overlook the 
entrance; the hall itself has elegant 
twin spiral staircases of rose, green, 
and cream marbles, and the dome sup- 
ports a 140-ton skylight without beams 
and trusses. 


Nathaniel Lieberman 


U.S. Custom House, New York. 
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News report 


Wagner's home 
rededicated 


In Bayreuth, home of his innovative 
festival theater, German composer 
Richard Wagner also built a family villa, 
"Haus Wahnfried," where the great 
and famous of the 19th-Century were 
frequent visitors. Here the Master 
worked, and Wahnfried became a 
shrine for Wagner devotees. But near 
the end of World War Il, English bomb- 
ers destroyed all of it save the front 
and right side. Preservation or restora- 
tion long was forbidden by American 
authorities, since Hitler also had used 
the home. Despite the further damage 
by weather this prolonged neglect 
caused, Bayreuth Festival producer 
and Wagner grandson Wieland Wag- 
ner finally succeeded in refurbishing 
the home. 

In 1973, as part of a preservation 
masterplan of the Wagner theater and 
associated structures, restoration of 
Wahnfried was undertaken. This year, 
on the 100th anniversary of the first 
Wagner performances at Bayreuth, the 
house was ceremoniously reopened in 
the presence of West German Presi- 
dent Walter Scheel. 

Architect Helmut Jahn—who worked 
on preservation of the historic opera 
theater—notes some limitations he had 
to consider. First, since the original ex- 
terior sandstone quarry was ex- 
hausted, darker stone had to be used; 
it's hoped that time and pollution will 
make it match the Wagner masonry. A 
"breathing space”’ was left at the two 


points where the new walls join the old. 


The right outside wall had bowed out- 
ward during the period of severe expo- 
sure and it has been left that way. 
Rotted roof timbers were replaced in 
wood to avoid excessive weight on the 
foundations. 

Although 3 million DM (equal to 
about $1.2 million) were spent, the 
money only paid for historical restora- 
tion of the exterior and the major inte- 
rior rooms: the double-story Halle and 
the spacious Saal, or library-concert 
room. Learning what these rooms orig- 
inally looked like proved to be a prob- 
lem. Paintings don't show the wall col- 
ors clearly, and family members 
searched their memories to recall 
them. In the Saal, owing to the light, 
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‘Haus Wahnfried' rear portion gutted and restored; home was bombed during eem Il. 


photos and sketches of the room al- 
ways were made from one angle only. 
Thus the destroyed cornice of city 
coats-of-arms is not completely and 
accurately recorded. (Any American 
who may have snitched one of these 
trophies from the ruins is asked to 
please return it.) 

Wagner's ornate bookcases have 
been copied and his old library—saved 
during the war—replaced. Most of his 
furniture was destroyed or stolen. It will 
not be duplicated. In fact, historic fur- 
nishings and decor will be kept to a 
minimum to decrease fire hazards and 
discourage theft since Wahnfried is 
now a public museum. Only smoke- 
sensitive fire alarms and CO, extin- 
guishers are used since sprinklers are 
considered more harmful than good. 

Wagner's Lila Salon and the dining 
room are not being restored because 
there are no sketches or photos which 
show any detail clearly. These and 
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other rooms have been converted into 
modern exhibit spaces for memora- 
bilia. The grounds also have been 
redesigned to give public access to the 
family gardens and to the Wagner 
Tomb behind Wahnfried. [Glenn Loney] 


Loney, professor of theater at Brooklyn 
College, is contributing editor of 
Theatre Crafts and writes frequently for 
Theatre Design and Technology. 


= Warehouses saved 
Charleston, S.C. 


The Lodge Alley waterfront ware- 
houses in Charleston, S.C., saved two 
and a half years ago when a preserva- 
tion-minded group bought them from a 
developer, are being converted into 
commercial space. 

A developer/architect partnership is 
undertaking the project in two phases. 
The first, a commercial and restaurant 
complex, opened this summer, and the 
second is due for completion the 
middle of next year. It will include addi- 
tional shops, some townhouses, and 
perhaps a small hotel. 

The Save Charleston partnership 
consists of New York City lawyer Wil- 
liam Murray, who is a former Charles- 
ton resident, and Harold Adler, an ar- 
chitect from Alexandria, Va., who has 
been a partner in DKA Associates of 
Reston, Va. 

Murray and Adler bought the 14 
early 19th-Century warehouses for 
$1.25 million from the Save Charleston 
Foundation, which was organized in 
1973 by a group of concerned citizens 
when they learned a developer 
planned to tear down the buildings and 
erect a high-rise condominium. The 
foundation raised $1.25 million to buy 
the property from the developer and 
arranged for another developer and ar- 
chitect to convert the buildings. This 
plan failed, however, when the devel- 
[continued on page 29] 
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An open-air opera house 


STAGE LIFTS 
BY DOVER 


The unusual design of the Santa Fe Opera 

à House opens the audience to the New 
Mexico sky. Each summer, international 

opera stars perform here in imaginative 

and innovative productions. The superbly 

equipped stage features two Dover Stage 

Lifts, one in the orchestra pit, and one at 

the rear of the stage, used for stage effects 

and for moving scenery between levels. For 

^ more information on Dover Stage Lifts, 
write Dover Corporation, Elevator 

Box 2177, Dept. B, 
Memphis, Tennessee 38101. 
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Holophane lenses. 


We make over 30 so you'll have the right one 
for any lighting situation. 


There are no pat answers when it comes to lighting. Each 
project has its own set of requirements. That's why Holo- 
phane® offers you more than 30 different lenses. 

We offer the right lens for classroom lighting, store light- 
ing, low glare lighting, wall lighting and dozens of other 
specific applications. 

Every injection-molded clear acrylic Holophane lens de- 


livers tailored light distribution and high efficiency for 
energy-conscious installations. All wrapped up in a very 
attractive package. 

Learn more about energy-efficient lighting solutions from 
your local Holophane representative. He's trained to meet 
your needs. Or, write to Johns-Manville Sales Corp., Holo- 
phane Div., Dept. PA-11, P.O. Box 5108, Denver, CO 80217. 


JM Johns-Manville 
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News report continued from page 26 


oper suffered economic reverses. 

The foundation especially wanted to 
preserve the warehouses because they 
were situated next to Charleston's his- 
toric district. [Carleton Knight III] 


Showroom on Designer's Saturday tour. 


Designer's Saturday 
and Friday, too 


The two-day furniture manufacturers 
open house in New York known as De- 
signer's Saturday happened without a 
hitch in early October except that rain 
both days made the usually foot-weary 
participants wish all the more for a 
shuttle from one cluster of showrooms 
to another. The rain also made Herman 
Miller's umbrella souvenier the hit of 
the ninth annual event, which attracted 
approximately 4000 architects and de- 
signers from around the country and 
abroad. 

Thirty showrooms were open, each 
paying an undisclosed amount over 
$1000 to participate. At the end of the 
second day a reception was held at the 
Museum of Modern Art's sculpture 
garden which, under misty but not 
rainy skies, was delightful. 


Preservation funds 
get major increase 


President Ford has signed legislation 
that authorizes substantial increases in 
federal historic preservation funding. 
The new law (S. 327) was introduced 
by Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) 
and increases the funding level from 
$24 million for fiscal year 1977 to $100 
million for the next two fiscal years and 
$150 million for 1980 and 1981. The 
money is in the form of matching 
grants from the National Park Service 
to the states and to the National Trust 


for Historic Preservation. The legisla- 
tion also amends the National Historic 
Preservation Act of 1966 to make the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion a fully independent agency. The 
next step is appropriation of funds. 


Jurors pick 22 
P/A winners 


Jurors selected 22 winners in the areas 
of design, research, and planning from 
619 entries submitted this year in the 
Progressive Architecture 24th annual 
Awards Program. The winners will be 
announced and their projects pub- 
lished in the January issue of P/A. 

The eight jurors narrowed the field of 
entries to 91 before selecting the final 
winners. In the category of design 
there was one First Award, an Award, 
and five Citations. Applied research 
had three Awards and five Citations. 
Planning and urban design had four 
Awards and three Citations. 

Jurors this year were (design) John 
Dinkeloo of Kevin Roche, John Din- 
keloo & Associates; Charles Gwath- 
mey of Gwathmey Siegel Architects; 
Sarah Harkness of The Architects Col- 
laborative; and Craig Hodgetts of the 
University of California's School of Ar- 
chitecture and Urban Planning, Los 
Angeles; (applied research) Alan 
Green of Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories and Edward Ostrander of Cornell 
University's Department of Design and 
Environmental Analysis; and (plan- 
ning) Raymond Affleck of Arcop Asso- 
ciates and Ernest Bonner, director of 
the Portland city planning bureau. 


Personalities 


Jean Ferriss Leich of Ruston, La. 
has been awarded the 1976 Arnold W. 
Brunner Scholarship of the New York 
Chapter, the American Institute of 
Architects. 

John T. Plaxco of Auburn, Ala. has 
received the 1976 Le Brun Traveling 
Fellowship awarded by the New York 
Chapter, the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Richard Bender, housing and build- 
ing technology specialist, has been 
named dean of the College of Environ- 
mental Design, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley. 

Der Scutt, AIA of Poor, Swanke, 
[continued on page 32] 


Holophane lenses 


for precise 
light control. 


Here are five of our most popular 
lenses. Each is the finest available 
for its respective task. Plus, 

each is injection-molded 

of clear acrylic for 

strength and 

efficiency. 


Refractive Grid'" (8224) 
low-glare lens reduces high 
angle brightness up to 70% 
over cone prism lenses. 
Features excellent light 
utilization. 


Wall-Lite'" (6044) lens 

provides uniform 

illumination for vertical surfaces 
from a single fluorescent 

lamp. 


i 


i 
: 


Prismawrap™ 

(7100 series) lenses use six different 
prisms to redirect glare rays into 
useful zones. Excellent light utiliza- 
tion and very wide 

spacing ratios. 

Good for use 

in schools. 


\ 


Percepta” (6200) 

is a wraparound lens that features 
special twin-beam light distribution 
to control veiling reflections. 
Excellent for class- 

rooms and offices. 


Dropped Prismatic 
(7270) lens is ideal for stores. The 
sparkling lens says: We're open.” 


JM 


Johns-Manville 
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A Plexiglas skylight can 
be your connection to the 
world’s largest free 
source of energy. Natu- 
rally and beautifully! 


Single-domed and dou- 
ble-domed skylights made 


of Plexiglas 

brand acrylic plastic are 
effective energy savers. 
We now offer you proof 
that your Plexiglas sky- 
light can both provide and 
conserve energy. 

With our new SUN (Sky- 
light Utilization Network) 
computer program, we'll 
evaluate all the energy 
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variables associated with 
the domed Plexiglas sky- 
light installations you 
have in the planning 
stage right now—then 
provide you with a 
free technical analysis 
of the energy advan- 
tages of each installation. 
Our free SUN analysis 
will enable you to comply 
with the energy conserva- 
tion requirements being 
established by state and 
municipal building codes. 
We'll also make specific 
recommendations on op- 
timal sizes, number and 
spacing for installations 
of the domed Plexiglas 


Todays 
Plexiglas Skylights 
can capture 

the sun 


skylights you have on your 
drawing board. 

An illustrated brochure 
provides full details on 
our new SUN computer 


program for energy con- 
servation with today’s 
Plexiglas skylights. Circle 
the number on the reader 
service card to receive 
your free copy. 


Plexiglas 
acrylic plastic is a 
combustible thermoplastic. 
Observe fire precautions appro- 
priate for comparable forms of 
wood. For building uses, check 
code approvals. Impact resistance 
a factor of thickness. Avoid 
exposure to heat or aromatic 
solvents. Clean with soap 
and water. Avoid 
abrasives. 


the trademark 


PLEXIGLAS 


the company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19105 


| 
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Lobby walls 


Pod nr, ! 


VR 


Conference room floor 


Isn't just 

a pretty face. 
It also has fine 
inner qualities. 


Soil-resistant. Easy-to-clean. 
Reduces maintenance costs. 
Protection lasts. 


17 vat-dyed, no-bleed colors and 
patterns. Closes own nail holes. 
Choice of reversible or latex 
backed. 100% static free. 100% 
natural fiber. Absorbs sound. 
Mildew-resistant. World's strong- 
est fiber. Virtually vandal-proof. 


e" 


AT 


—_ 
x 


we 
à 4 - E. 
John. rinde. Mona 
_ (502) 2454157 — SERA E 


Pro shop 


"E 


Bowling lanes 


Backed with latex 

Won't ravel during installation. 
Can be cut in any direction. 
Seams easily. Won't buckle on 
walls or ceiling. Flame retardant. 


Send for complete information 
and name of nearest representa- 
tive or distributor; we'll reply 
promptly. Sales Manager, 
Carpet Imports, 1201 Story 
Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 40206. 
(502) 583-8382. 


Motel walls & floor 


Office floor 


Flame resistant (Class A) 
ASTM E-84 Tunnel Test 


Acoustical rating — 
NRC .65 


@ 2| Carpet 
Imports 


Exclusive United States Importer 
A division of Caudill Seed 
and Warehouse Co. 
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News report continued from page 29 


Hayden & Connell, New York City, is 
the first architect to receive the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society's distin- 
guished service award. 

Alexander Kira has been elected 
associate dean for a two-year term at 
the College of Architecture, Art, and 
Planning, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
NY? 

John C. Parkin of Toronto has been 
named to the Canada Council for a 
three-year term. 


Calendar 


Through Jan. 9. “The River: Images of 
the Mississippi," Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Exhibit includes 
three architectural proposals of Nicol- 
let Island in downtown Minneapolis. 
Through Feb. 6. ''Calder's Universe," 
a definitive retrospective, Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York City. 
Nov. 11-12. Seminar on effective de- 
sign development in architecture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison. 

Nov. 17-19. Building & Construction 
Exposition & Conference sponsored 
by The Producers' Council, Inc., 
McCormick Place, Chicago, III. 

Nov. 18-20. Society of American Reg- 
istered Architects annual convention, 
Sheraton Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dec. 1. Deadline for entries to the Ply- 
wood Design Awards Program co- 
sponsored by the American Plywood 
Association and Professional Builder. 
Dec. 1-2. Construction Research 
Council annual meeting, Holiday Inn 
O'Hare Kennedy, Chicago, III. 

Dec. 6-10. National plastics exposi- 
tion sponsored by The Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Inc., McCormick 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 10. Opening of architectural ex- 
hibit, Richard Gray Gallery, 620 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. of works 
by Beeby, Booth, Cohen, Freed, 
Nagle, Tigerman, Weese. 

Dec. 31. Deadline for entries in the 
Metals Conservation Awards Program 
sponsored by the Expanded Metal 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago. 
Jan. 5-8. World of Concrete exposi- 
tion co-sponsored by The American 
Concrete Institute, New Orleans Riv- 
ergate Exposition Center. 

[continued on page 34] 
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Odessa City Hall, Odessa, Te» 
Architects: Peter and Fie 


DOORWAY NOTES... 


THE LCN 5030 SERIES CLOSER IS 
CONCEALED WITHIN THE HEADFRAME. 


HYDRAULIC BACK CHECK AND 
ADJUSTABLE TWO SPEED CLOSING 
PROVIDE POSITIVE CONTROL OF 
OPENING AND CLOSING SWINGS. 


MECHANICAL ADVANTAGES OF 
DOUBLE LEVER ARM AND ADJUSTABLE 
SPRING POWER RECOMMEND THIS 
CLOSER WHERE HIGH WINDS OR 
INTERNAL PRESSURES ARE ANTICIPATED, 


UNIQUE DESIGN INCORPORATES ALL 
CLOSER CONTROL CHARACTERISTICS, YET 
FITS INSIDE 1-3/4 x 4-2" TRANSOM BAR. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. SWEETS, SEC. 8. 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 613€ 
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News report 


In progress 


Robert Hill 
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1 Raeder Place—A $1 .8-million building renova- 
tion designed and directed by Cohn/Thomson 
Associates of St. Louis, Mo., will be the focal 
point of Laclede’s Landing, a proposed revitali- 
zation of the St. Louis riverfront. The six-story 
building, dating from 1874, was renamed after 
its architect, Frederick Raeder, and is the largest 
cast iron structure in St. Louis. The renovation 
will transform the former factory space into of- 
fices and retail shops. The building also is the 
meeting place for the annual Interdisciplinary 
Design Exposition (INDEX). 


2 CP Express building—A fierce, and perhaps 
futile, battle has been waged in Toronto, Can- 
ada, to save a relatively undistinguished, but typ- 
ical early 20th-Century structure, the Canadian 
Pacific Express building. Developers want the 
former railroad site for an $80 million multi-pur- 
pose project for which a major element will be 
the city's concert hall. Arthur Erickson of To- 
ronto is the architect for the project. At the 
request of the Toronto Historical Board, Barton 
Myers Associates of Toronto designed an alter- 
nate scheme which would save the old CP Ex- 
press by incorporating it into the new develop- 
ment. When introduced at City Council the plan 
generated heated debate but no action. The last 
hope for preservation is massive lobby action on 
the building's behalf. 


3 Boston's South Station—An Intermodal 
Transportation Center is in design development 
as an addition to Boston's South Station, which 
underwent a major renewal effort this summer 
by the Boston Redevelopment Authority. Im- 
provements included restoration of the waiting 
room and remodeling of offices to accommodate 
Amtrak. The proposed Transportation Center will 
unite commuter bus and rail lines with intercity 
bus and rail service, and the city will build a 
parking garage for 2000 cars. A new park will be 
built between the station and the adjacent Stone 
& Webster Office Building. 


4 Station Square—In Pittsburgh, Pa., on the far 
bank of the Monongahela River opposite the 
Golden Triangle, a re-use project initially costing 
$30 million is underway converting the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad Station into a multi- 
use center. A $5 million grant from the Allegheny 
Foundation is providing equity funding for the 
first phase of Station Square. The architect is 
Williams/Trebilcock/Whitehead of Pittsburgh. 
The Grand Concourse of the terminal will be 
available for parties and festivals; its vaulted ceil- 
ing adorned with stained glass panels will be 
backlighted. The station also will continue to be 
used for railroad operations. 


5 Arcade Square—A square block of buildings 
from the turn of the century in Dayton, Ohio, is 
destined to be an entertainment center. Origi- 
nally the structures served as a farmers' market 
and government buildings; there was an arcade, 
and one building was topped by an impressive 
dome. Architects Lorenz Williams Lively Likens 
& Partners of Dayton plan to treat the buildings 
as originally built: as elements of a megastruc- 
ture. Above the proposed restaurants, clubs, 
and theaters the existing apartment units will be 
maintained. 
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MONSANTO INTRODUCES 


® 


THE LAST WORD IN ADVANCED GENERATION NYLON 


Once you've said Ultron? nylon, there's 
nothing else to say. Because Ultron is a 
product of the finest carpet technology 
presently known. In Ultron, Monsanto 
achieved an outstanding degree of 
abrasion-resistance, static-control and 
soil-hiding...the practical performance 
properties that an advanced generation 
nylon should have. Yet, Ultron doesn’t 
sacrifice the aesthetic benefits of bulk, 
luster, color clarity and resilience. So 
if you're looking for the brightest new 
idea for solving carpeting's worst prob- 
lems, just say the word. Ultron. 


Since appearance-retention is so impor- 
tant to carpeting, so is a carpet's ability 
to resist soiling and hide soiling. Ultron 
provides this ability because of its 
proprietary polymer additive and its 
special cross-section design. The attrac- 
tion of dirt particles is inhibited. The 
tendency of certain types of soil to 
"stick" to the fiber is reduced. And the 
soiling that does occur is actually hid- 
den because the yarns are less trans- 
parent. Cleaning is easy because the 
"nooks and crannies" of the fiber have 
been minimized, making dirt more 
easily dislodged and removed. 


CARPET FIBER 

In the areas of abrasion-resistance and 
static-control, Ultron performance is 
equally outstanding. Because of its spe- 
cial properties this durable fiber offers 
excellent resistance to abrasion and a 
high degree of resilience. It also keeps 
static build-up below the human shock 
level. We've got a lot more to say about 
our proud new fiber and we'll gladly 
tell you everything. Contact the Con- 
tract Carpet Department at Monsanto 
Textiles Company, 320 Interstate North 
Parkway, Atlanta, Georgia, 30339, 
Telephone (404) 955-4000. 


ULTRON HAS IT ALL. ABRASION-RESISTANCE. STATIC - CONTROL. 


isl . 
"I ILL Q1 


.SOIL-HIDING. _ 


| | | 


5 Ol 
DE 


If you're designing a new spectator seating installation or rehabili- 
tating an old facility, you should have our Design File. Sport Seat- 
ing’s patented modular seating system can save you money over 
most other individualized seating systems. Send for this free 
information today. 


oo Sport Seating co. 


THE ULTIMATE IN SPECTATOR SEATING 
1540 CHESTNUT ST., EMMAUS, PA 18049 — (215) 967-5450 
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Wednesday, January 19 

8:00-9:30 a.m. 

American Society of Interior Design presents: 
"Human Issues—Responsive Design and New Business Opportunities" 


H. Albert Phibbs, FASID 
National President-elect, ASID 
Panel: Don Conway, Director of Research 

American Institute of Architects 
Edwin Ostrander, Professor 
School of Human Ecology and Environmental 
Design, Cornell University 
John Ceisel, Professor of Social Science 
Harvard Graduate School of Design 

Wednesday, January 19 


Moderator: 


12 noon Gerald Ford Room, World Trade Club 


Second Annual CONDES Regional Contract Installation 
Design Award Luncheon 
Keynote Speakers: Stanley Gralla, President 
Gralla and Downing 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Peggy Loeffler 


Casady Primary School 
Thursday, January 20 


8:00-9:30 a.m. 
Institute of Business Designers presents: 
“Cybernetics and Humanity Combined’ 
Moderator: Andre Staffelbach 
National President, IBD 
Panel: Bernard Soep, President 
Bernard Soep and Associates 
Allston, Massachusetts 
Representative of the Bell Telephone System 
Representative of the Xerox Corporation 


© Condes n 


DALLAS CONTRACT/DESIGN SHOW—JANUARY 19-21,1977 


World Trade Club 


World Trade Club 


The hinge 
that hies 


NOW YOU SEE IT NOW YOU DON’T 


The Soss Invisibles—for a custom look for any room! These amazing 
hinges hide when closed, eliminating unsightly gaps, hinges, and 
door jambs. They’re the perfect hidden touch for doors, doorwalls, 
storage cabinets, built-in bars, stereos, and TV's. Specify the Soss 
Invisibles wherever looks matter. See listing in Sweet's or write for 


catalog: Soss Manufactur- 
ing Co., Division of SOS the SOSS 
O O 
lavisiloles 


Consolidated, Inc., P.O. 
Box 8200, Detroit, Mich. 
48213. 
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Thursday, January 20 
3:00-4:00 p.m. 
American Institute of Architects presents: 
“Energy Conscious Design—New Aesthetic Options” 
Speaker: Jeffrey Aronin, AIA, FRIBA 
Architect and Energy Consultant 
Long Island, New York 


World Trade Center 


Thursday, January 20 
7:00 p.m.-Midnight 
Third Annual IBD/CONDES Dinner Dance 


Friday, January 21 
8:00-9:00 a.m. 
National Office Products Association presents: 
“The Office Furniture Dealer—Quarterback, Interior Lineman or 
Wide Receiver?” 
Moderator: 


World Trade Club 


Ralph Terry, Director 

Office and Contract Furnishings Division 
National Office Products Association 

Panel: Jim Dailey, President 

Dailey’s Office Furniture Company, Little Rock 
Dan Scott, President 

Dan P. Scott and Sons, Inc., Tulsa 

Joe Sanders, Vice President/Sales 

Stewart Office Supply Company, Dallas 


For further information contact: 

Delores Lehr, Vice President, Public Relations/Advertising 

For hotel reservations call toll free 1-800-492-6618 (within Texas) 
or 1-800-527-2730 (within continental United States) 


Dallas Market Center 


World Trade Center « Trade Mart - Apparel Mart - Market Hall - Yometumishings Mart - Decoralive Center 
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2100 Stemmons Freeway, Dallas, Texas 75207, 214/748-6832 
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K rcool 
wither ain Duraflake FR. 


Relax...now there's a fire-rated 
particleboard that meets the most 
demanding building codes. New 
Duraflake FR is approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and meets 
all existing requirements for min- 
imum flame spread, fuel and smoke 
contribution. Duraflake FR is the only 
graduated-layered particleboard to 
have a Class | Uniform Building 
Code rating from the International 
Conference of Building Officials. 

Specify Duraflake FR with confi- 
dence for offices, hospitals, gov- 
ernment buildings and other com- 
mercial structures. It's a superior 
substrate that can be drilled, routed, 
bull-nosed, beveled and specially 
shaped and cut, the same as regular 
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Duraflake. And FR is also designed 
for the easy application of a variety of 
laminates and veneers for furniture 
or fixture design versatility. 

For more information on how new 
Duraflake FR can solve the stringent 
new building code requirements, 
contact your local distributor or call 
Bob Clark at 503-928-3341. 


Duraflake 


A Product of: ' e 
Willamette Industries, Inc. 

P.O. Box 428 

Albany, Oregon 97321 


Duraflake FR is a product of the forests — America's 
completely renewable industrial raw material resource. 
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SIDE ne STORE FRONT SECURITY 


Liosures 


3 Unique side- 
sliding design means 
more freedom in architectural treatment. 


Dynaflair grilles and closures are free forming and bend 


around curves. Eliminates floor track without sacrificing 
security; cuts costs in renovations. No motors or con- 
trols—can be closed and opened by the touch of a finger. 
Grilles offer excellent visibility and unobstructed air flow; 
Closures provide maximum security with clear see-through 
Lexan panels fitted into the tubular extruded aluminum 
hinge members. 


Available in a wide range of colors and patterns, Dynaflair 
grilles and closures have been used by most major devel- 
opers and mall operators; more than 2,000 installations 
in the U.S. alone. 


Call collect or write for complete catalog and nearest 
representative. IA 


DYNAFLAIR CORPORATION 


555 Broad Hollow Road, Melville, N.Y. 11746 (516) 420-9898 
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Cheney. When you desiar 
a cabins for everyone. 

Ica Many times the problems of de 
/ ing a building to be totally acc 
ble for people in wheelchairs c: 
solved simply by including a Ch 
Wheelchair Lift. Cheney's pate 
cog-drive wheelchair lifts are 
durable, easy to operate and 
can be installed in just hours. 
allow someone confined to a w 
chair to move quickly from flo 
floor. So when you're designin 
everyone, specify Cheney ande 
one will be happy. For a colorful 
chure on Cheney Wheelchair . 
Wecolators™ and Wheelchair 
Lifts, call your local Cheney r 
sentative or contact The Ch 
Company, Dept. PA, 3015 S. 1 
St., New Berlin, WI 53151 | 
782-1100. 


helping people help themselves 
THE CHENEY COMPANY 
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SPRING- LOK 
PERMANENT 
FLASHING SYSTEMS 


CONCRETE FLASHING SYSTEM 

Type CO 
Reglet is designed 
especially for 9 


`- to take roof 
flashing. Taped to 
prevent invasion of 
grout. Flashing 
snaps instantly into 
reglet without 
screws after roofing 
is applied. 
Flashing is easily 
removed from 
reglet for re-roofing. 


3" LAP JOINT 


placing in concrete L: 


Drive Pin 
Ÿ È Neoprene: 
f Steel 


W- Washer 


SURFACE MOUNTED 
FLASHING SYSTEM — Type SM 


Ÿ 


MASONRY FLASHING SYSTEM 
Type MA 


s Sealant 


TE g 


Fast, easy 
installation on 
surface. Cuts 
labor costs by 
25-30% ... 
because both 
flashing and 
reglet are 
installed at one 
time. Drive pin 
inserted through 
concealed 
expansion slots 
which prevents 
buckling. 
Job-tested and 
proven on 
thousands of 
jobs during past 
decade. Also 


for re-roofing. 


ee a] 
i] 


Made 
especially for 
masonry. 
Flashing snaps 
into reglet 
easily and 
quickly to 
reduce labor 
costs. 


Airbreak 
prevents 
capillary action 
between 
roofing and 
tlashing...on 
all three 
flashings . 


For detail sheets, prices and mounted free samples, write Fry today. 


FRY REGLET CORPORATION 301 West Milford Street + Glendale, California 91203 * Phone: (213) 245-9471 
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Alma introduces Ad-Infinitum. 
designed for the climb to the top. 


ame 


= 


Receptionist requires just enough work surface and storage The Secretary needs more work space, and plenty of storage space 
ice to do an efficient day’s job. And Ad-Infinitum offers it. for files. So she gets a pleasant work station designed specifically 
Handsomely. for the job. 


The Sales Manager requires extra storage space for departmental 
records, so a panel-mounted cabinet is added. And a visitor's chair for 


» Accounting Clerk, working with computer printouts and reams of 
interviews. 


erials, needs additional storage room. And panels to keep machine 
noise level down. 


^ E. 
iL i 


ve Vice President, with lots of paperwork to do, needs an office The President deserves an office befitting his position. And 
‘Work surface to do it on, and more room and more privacy to Ad-Infinitum gives him one that underlines his image as the man 
E do it in. at the top of the corporate ladder. 
= 
Now, after years of research into the strengths and weaknesses of pioneer open office systems and the requirements of modern business, 

a presents Ad-Infinitum. An illuminated open plan office system that lets you start with any budget, any space, and create an office that 
ts today’s needs and tomorrow’s requirements; an office that provides customized work space for every level of the corporate ladder. 
Designed by ISD, engineered by Alma Desk, and shown for the first time at NEOCON ’76, Ad-Infinitum may be 


at our showrooms in Chicago, New York, and High Point. See it there. Or write for more information to Alma Desk 


pany, P.O. Box 2250, Dept. 51, High Point, N.C. 27261. 
Then create the ultimate office with Ad-Infinitum. 
wrooms: 280 Park Avenue, New York; 1140 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago; Southern Furniture Exposition Building, High Point. 


Alma Desk Company 


Create seemingly seamless ri aa 
That's the beauty of designing with 
Dow Corning 790 building sealant. 


LA 


Now you can design the buildings of es Lt 
dreams, with fewer, narrower joints —for <<" 
endless expanses of wall. 
While most sealants are 459^ 
designed to accommodate joint £ A 
movementofa12/576to — f —— 
+25%, Dow Coming 790 Æ 
sealant allows design free- £ 
dom because of its = 5076 
movement capability 
without affecting adhesion 
or cohesion. Use 790 on 
+25% joint designs, and 
rest easy. Its increased capa- 
bilities give you an extra 
margin of safety. % E 
Buildings sealed with d 
790 remain weatherproof, 
watertight and maintenance free. 
For twenty years or more. 1 
Application? Fast and easy. 
790 ss ready to use. Less material required, ! 
less time, labor and expense. No primer needed on most RUE Bates, 
no job delays or costly callbacks. For design freedom, beauty and 
practicality, Dow Coming 790 sealant is a dream come true. 
Start your dream today; write for 


more information to: Dow Coming, Bts DOW CORNING 


DOW CORNING 


6400B, Midland, Michigan 48640. ee 
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IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 
AN INDUSTRIAL DOOR 
THAT'S SIMPLE, COMPACT, 
STRONG, RELIABLE, SAFE, FAST 
AND QUIET, HERE IT IS... 


No counterbalancing springs. No overhead struts. 


Dead air in hollow sections 
provides positive insulating 
values. 


Operator mounted front, 
top or end; either side. 


Rs LL, D 


Baked enamel finish coat i 
on curtain. 1 
Close fit at side guides min- j 
imizes draft penetration. 1 


Cables and control wires 
out of sight and protected 
within hollow door sections. 


ae : Two sets of limit controls 


provide "fail safe" protec- 
tion against overtravel. 


| 


28€ m. 


-- wg 


Manual operator for 
power failures. 


| 


ae 


Side guides and header 
box carry door's weight. 


Sections not mechanically 
connected— easily removed 
for repair. 


L—m-— —— o e aan E a 
E D: | | | 
I | 
í | 
| 
W 
Ld 
à m 
i D 
[| [3 


Heavy flexible weather 
strip along bottom. 


| 


| 


Special controls are included 


in bott à Door locks and unlocks 
in bottom section to reverse automatically in slot 
door travel immediately on HIR s 
E in side guide. 
contact with any obstacle. 
When door is open, hollow sections 
nest compactly overhead — saving space— 
minimizing clearance requirements. 
THE INRYCO 
The Inryco Telescoping Door has no counterbalancing springs or weights 
and few moving parts subject to wear and tear. Thus it eliminates the major 
causes of operating failure— provides the reliability so critically needed at 
high traffic openings. Outstanding resistance to damage— easy repair. Fast, 
quiet operation. Simple, all-steel construction, with two coat baked enamel 
finish on door panels. Standard sizes available for doors 100 to 400 sq. ft. 
in area. Custom doors furnished in smaller sizes and larger sizes thru «» Inryco 
30 ft. x 30 ft. 
à ; i . an Inland Steel company 
For further information, see Sweet's Arch. or Ind. Constr. Files, section 
8.9/In. Or write to Special Products Group— Milcor Division; INRYCO, Inc. CERE Or eem eee Pare IUIS 
Dept. L, 4069 W. Burnham St.; Box 393; Milwaukee, WI 53201. CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CO 
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Circle No. 340, on Reader Service Card 


What's new 
inlarge 
laundry 


systems: 


Send today for this informative file 

on MILNOR® laundry systems, including: 

e Details on the incomparable Hands-Off Washing 

System which saves labor, fuel, water, downtime 

and money 

Equipment specifications 

Drawings of alternative materials-handling systems 

Information on water and heat recovery systems, 

central supply systems and MILNOR's AMPSAVER 

e Laundry planning checksheets for different types 
of institutions é 

e Information on a movie of a Hands-Off Washing 
System installation in action 

e Name and address of your nearest MILNOR dealer 


Check reader response card today. 
PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 400 Kenner, La. 70063 
(a suburb of New Orleans) 504-729-7381 
Sold and serviced by leading 


independent dealers the world over 


PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 
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Strong 


SPECIFY MM BATTEN-TITE ROOFING SYSTEMS 
write for a FREE brochure or refer to SWEET’S 7.2/MM 4520 ELMDALE DRIVE, TUCKER, GEORGIA 30084/PHONE (404)938-7570 
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Batten-Tite Roofing 


System 


HIGH STRENGTH. 

You specify the thickness. Our 
strong alloy aluminum has greater 
tensile strength than steel of the 
same weight. Wind load analysis is 
provided to meet local code 
requirements. Select and specify from 
a number of patterns and finishes, 
including a 20-year warranted finish. 
NO WIND NOISE. 

No clattering in the wind with 
Batten-Tite Roofing Systems. It 
goes down easily. And it quietly stays 
there. With built-in expansion/ 
contraction capability and watertight 
concealed fastening, Batten-Tite 
Roofing has no equal. And the cost is 
surprisingly low to your client. 


MM SYSTEMS 
CORPORATION 


"The materials make it; the system shows it." 
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Aodular service walls by Halsey Taylor. 


"unctional accents 
of stainless steel | 
or Dallas Federal SAVINGS. 


‘his 12-module Halsey Taylor service wall 
reates a focal point for the south wall, first 
loor, of the Dallas Federal Savings & Loan 
Association Tower. 

The Dallas Federal corporate offices, 
vhich occupy the concourse and first two 
loors, contain six: Halsey Taylor service 
vall units. All of the units are stainless steel. 
‘wo incorporate 12 modules each and four 
ire composed of nine modules each. Func- 
ional modules consist of drinking fountain 
ind cooler, a fire hose cabinet and a clock 
anel. Remaining panels are decorative. 

“Our Halsey Taylor units are beautiful 
is well as functional,” states Mr. Earnest 
3rownlee, Property Manager and Vice 
"resident, "and the stainless steel comple- 
nents the chrome trim used throughout 
he building interior.” 

The Halsey Taylor Service Wall System 
'onserves space, reduces the number of 
solated wall cutouts normally required, 
ind makes the location of critical building 
acilities easy to remember. 

The wide selection of functional and 
lecorative panels permits broad design 
lexibility. In addition to stainless steel and 
^ATINA bronze-tone stainless, eight Poly- 
:hrome colors are available. Function- 
i| modules include drinking fountains, 
slocks, directory boards, fire hose and 
xxtinguisher cabinets, fire alarm pulls, tele- 
hones, ash trays, waste receptacles, and 
oudspeaker grilles. All modules are stan- 
Jardized and any number may be included 
n a single station—depending on the 
amount of wall space at your disposal. 

For complete details, specifications 
ind a modular.wall system design kit, write 
o Halsey Taylor Division, King-Seeley 
Thermos Company, Freeport, IL 61032. 


allas Federal Savings & Loan Association Tower: 
rchitect: Mark E. Miller, Dallas, Texas Halo lon 
terior Architect: Steven 0. Nall, Dallas / ® 


lechanical Engineer: Herman Blum Consulting Engineers, Dallas IE 
lechanical Contractor: Allied Mechanical Contractors, Dallas KING-SEELEY Æ$7 THERMOS CO. 
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The new look of 
styling economy, 
wall-to-wall. 


The finished surfaces are the key; or rather, 
how they’re surfaced. Because starting with the walls 

—then coordinating the partitions, baseboard units, ducting, 
enclosures and even the furniture— you specify surfaces from 
one source. Borden. 


For you, the process is beautifully simple. For the permanent 
walls, you're able to pick from more than 700 famous Guard? 
wallcoverings. Then we assist you in matching or coordinating 
Borden films for the rest of the interior components, pre- 
fabricated for you by the source of your choice. 


The result is a decorative, low-cost, easy-care interior that will 
stay new looking for years. 


Ask us about it. Interior styling— with economy— has a new 
look. And we think you'll like what you see. 


Guard? wallcoverings decorate 
the permanent walls (A), 
columns (B) ... and planters (C). 
Borden laminate films 
coordinate on partitions (D), 
heating/air conditioning 
units (E), column 
enclosures (F), furniture 
(G), even a special tack 
board material (H). 


BORDEN FILMS 


Columbus Coated Fabrics 
* Division of Borden Chemical, Borden Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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Introduction 


Looking forward to the past 


Concern for restoring and remodeling old buildings 
is greater than it has ever been, and it reflects 
changes that have come about in a very short period. 


Historic preservation of old buildings is no longer seen, as it 
once was, as indulgence of nostalgia for the past. Archi- 
tects need no longer feel hesitant about admitting to com- 
missions involving the remodeling of existing structures. In 
fact, few offices today are not involved, in one way or an- 
other, with work related to the restoration or remodeling of 
older buildings. If anyone had suggested, even as little as 
ten years ago, that such a situation would characterize the 
profession today, that person would have been seriously 
questioned. But the reality of the mid-1970s is a reality that 
looks to the past. Work with older buildings is not only 
keeping some offices open during a period of severe build- 
ing recession, but it is also perhaps the most rapidly ex- 
panding area of activity within the profession today. 

How could such a major change come about in the short 
period of only ten years? Certainly not by chance. Behind it 
has been a dramatic revision in the public attitude toward 
both the built and the natural environment. One of the most 
important events leading to this change can be traced to 
the environmental crisis of the late 1960s. What happened 
then, as is well known now, is that public outcry against en- 
vironmental degradation coalesced and was vocalized ona 
massive scale for the first time. This concern did not limit it- 
self to the air, the oceans, and the forests, but was ex- 
tended to embrace the idea of conservation of the whole 
environment. The concept of reusing old buildings, of re- 
juvenating old neighborhoods, and of revitalizing older 
cities was to take on a new significance. Then, in the early 
1970s, an energy crisis was to make the abundance of 
“unlimited” resources scarce for the first time; fuel and ma- 
terials became so costly that new construction was prohib- 
itive in many instances. 

About the same time, many of the grandiose urban re- 
newal schemes of the 1950s were beginning to emerge as 
conspicuous failures, causing us to take a second look at 
what we already had. A national recession put demands for 
new construction back to levels not seen in decades. And 


recently, the advent of the Bicentennial has generated new 
and genuine concern for the past. 

What finally emerged after this decade of change is the 
generally accepted belief in the idea of conservation of the 
built environment. The lending organizations whose partici- 
pation is so crucial to most building programs recognize 
the benefits of reusing older buildings—that they usually re- 
quire less capital in the beginning and take less time to 
complete than new buildings, with the result that money is 
tied up for shorter periods before rents begin to repay 
loans. In periods of high unemployment in the construction 
fields, such as the present, labor appreciates that preserva- 
tion and remodeling efforts require more workers and 
craftsmen than do new buildings. And the public increas- 
ingly recognizes that the revitalization of sound structures 
and viable neighborhoods is both less expensive and less 
socially disorganizing than the wasteful and costly new 
construction typical of the recent past. 

The idea of conservation of the built environment is now 
a mature idea, and it is in a sense the maturity of that idea 
which this issue of P/A is about. The opening article deals, 
for the first time as far as we know, with the idea of forming 
a theory of remodeling. The interiors section considers the 
new, uncharted area of interior landmarks designation. To 
give a broad view of the scope of current work, five of the 
nine building projects shown illustrate cases where older 
structures have been remodeled for new or altered uses. 
Three others illustrate important examples, in the strictest 
sense, of historic preservation. One project—the San Fran- 
cisco Palace of Fine Arts—represents that rare instance 
when reconstruction might be justified. In looking to a scale 
larger than the single building, in an area that is becom- 
ing more common every day, the efforts toward revitalizing 
six older main streets is discussed. 

If the idea of conservation of the built environment is a 
relatively new concept, there are many indications that it is 
already quite fully matured. If this issue illustrates some- 
thing of the vast range of remodeling and restoration activ- 
ity that is beginning to play such an important role in the 
building professions, it can do so only because of the 
growing acceptance of that idea. It may be that the future 
of the past is just beginning. [David Morton] 
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Toward a theory of remodeling 


Old buildings as palimpsest 


Rodolfo Machado 


These ‘thoughts on remodeling’ present some 
pre-theoretical, ‘suggestive material’ that could be 
developed as concepts to consider what is specific 
to remodeling, how it differs from architecture 

in general, how it can be dealt with on a theoretical 
level, and what its most important potential 
critical, cultural, and educational values might be. 


There is a superabundance of freshly-coined and almost 
synonymous terms referring to the type of architectural 
work traditionally called ‘‘remodeling.’’ Terms such as ‘‘ar- 
chitectural recycling,” ‘‘environmental retrieval," "adaptive 
reuse," and lately, ‘‘retrofitting,’’ should be rejected be- 
cause they are superficial, empty labels that do not repre- 
sent any conceptual change with respect to previous 
stages of remodeling activity (reuse and improved technical 
performance, for instance, have always figured among the 
remodeler's goals). 

This extravagant use of euphemisms denies the specific 
nature of remodeling, which is characterized by formal in- 
tervention upon existing form, and it also denies the tradi- 
tion and history of remodeling practice, which is as old as 
the practice of architecture itself. (If one were to think of the 
churches of Santa Maria Novella in Florence and San Fran- 
cesco in Rimini, both of which were ''remodeled" by Al- 
berti, and then add to this Le Corbusier's remodeling of the 
Beistegui apartment in Paris, one can see how intrinsically 
related the origins and great moments of architecture and 
remodeling are.) 

Other terms used by architects who are fully aware of re- 
cent developments concerning the formal and systematic 
nature of remodeling are almost interchangeable word- 
clusters, such as ‘‘subtraction/addition/transformation,”’ 
"reproduction /derivation /invention,'' or ‘‘deletion/addi- 
tion/insertion.’’ Even though these words belong to techni- 
cal vocabularies that are properly used for referring to mat- 
ters of form generally, they represent early attempts to form 
architectural concepts of a structuralist type—which are 
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Author: Rodolfo Machado, a practicing architect, teaches 
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goals that have not yet been fully achieved. 

Instead of any of these terms, it might be more appropri- 
ate simply to use the word ‘‘remodeling”’ since, as already 
noted, its meaning clearly includes the concept of formal 
intervention on existing form. 


The building as palimpsest 

In order to build a theory of remodeling it would be useful 
to consider a series of metaphors, including the one used 
in the title to this article, which may suggest ways of think- 
ing about remodeling once they are clarified and inter- 
related. These metaphors are borrowed from literary crit- 
icism, which is a discipline with a well-developed tradition 
for discussing matters of sense, such as architecture, ata 
general level. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica defines palimpsest as 
“scraped again; a term referring to any inscribed surface 
from which one text has been removed so that the space 
could be used again for another. In antiquity the word was 
applied loosely to any writing material that had been 
cleared and reused. . . . In late classical and medieval times 
the scarcity and costliness of vellum were so great that it 
was quite frequently salvaged after the text, which had 
been inscribed thereon, fell into neglect. .. . Rarely a book 
might be doubly palimpsest, i.e., exhibit two erased texts 
with a third one overlying them." 

Some architectural drawings could be regarded as the 
equivalent of a palimpsest. In Jappelli's remodeling of a 
garden at Castelgomberto, for instance, the original draw- 
ings were drawn over; some elements of the composition 
that were due to remain were redrawn, some to be torn 
down were erased. In pursuing this metaphor, it is not only 
the architectural drawings that can be regarded as palimp- 
sest, but also the remodeled architectural work itself, since 
it can be seen as a text of a special kind that is character- 
ized by the juxtaposition and co-presence of other texts. If 
an original building is considered as a first discourse that 
conditions future formal discourses to be inscribed upon it, 
then remodeling can be conceived of as rewriting. 


Remodeling as rewriting 
From a formal point of view, it is possible to discuss remo- 
deling as rewriting, that is, as work altering the formal fea- 


A palimpsest is any inscribed text that has been written over. As these 
illustrations show, remodeling of architectural projects could be 
interpreted as “writing over” previously existing subject matter. In 
remodeling the Piovene garden at Castlegomberto, Italy (above), Giuseppe 
Jappelli (1783-1852) simply drew over the original drawings. In the 

Piazza di San Martino, Lucca, Italy (below), a pair of Romanesque build- 
ings has been often revised, or "written over,” throughout their history. 
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minimal (a cold cathode tube ‘‘deletes’’ existing altar, below) to the radical transformation seen in the Moore House (below middle). 
In urban remodeling old pieces of the physical texture might be used in new and inventive ways, as in the reforming of a civic arena (bottom). 
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Venturi and Rauch, St. Francis de Sales, Philadelphia, Pa., 1970. 


Charles Moore, Moore House, New Haven, Conn., 1967. 
James Stirling, Leon Krier, Civic Center, Derby, England, 1970. 
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tures of a building without attempting to alter its basic con- 
tent (function). In this fashion, and in expanding on the 
previously established metaphors, remodeling can be seen 
as writing over, as underlining, as partially erasing, as in- 
terstitial writing (writing between the lines), as a way of 
qualifying, accentuating, quoting, commenting upon, as 
digression, interlude, or interval, as a way of writing paren- 
thetically, of setting off by punctuation, as a new form for 
an old story. (The uses of metaphor are thick and richly lay- 
ered because they expand the awareness of possibilities; 
let them explode, and with them liberating images of ex- 
hausted vocabularies and uncommon rhetorical manners 
will appear, and perhaps some invention.) 

On another level, it is possible to discuss remodeling as 
rewriting when the alterations in the building’s content (the 
re-semanticization) are of such a type that the building's 
original or latest function is changed; then the building is 
refunctionalized, a different story is born, a new plot is 
composed out of the old words, a new interpretation has 
taken place. 


Remodeling as interpretation 

It is also possible to consider the already-built, the building 
to be remodeled, as a script or written indication upon 
which each designer will draw his or her own interpretation 
of the given “piece.” But just as in theater, for instance, 
where the interpretive markings are clearly detailed, a wide 
range of interpretations is still possible. Remodeling thus 
becomes a technique of formal interpretation, a special de- 
sign technique for which very little prescriptive information 
has been established. And that which is interpreted is al- 
ways a product of the past. 


The past in remodeling 

In remodeling, the past takes on a value far different from 
that in the usual design process, where form is generated 
“from scratch.” In the traditional design process, the influ- 
ence of the past is felt through its effect both as a reposi- 
tory and as a moral force. As a repository, the past is seen 
as a complex package of interrelated repertories, of things 
already built, drawn, and written. This repository is there to 


learn from, to copy, to transform. Being almost impossible 
to forget, its ‘‘presence”’ or ‘‘weight,”’ its importance, has 
different values at different moments in the development of 
architecture. As a moral force the past behaves as a repres- 
sive mechanism. The already-built (the ‘‘real world’’), by 
means of its own existence and as a result of the mythical 
value the old takes in our culture, becomes institution- 
alized as "true" and "normal," as ‘‘common sense." As an 
"example to be followed,’ the old acquires a moral power 
that in turn limits, in a rather complex way, the process of 
production of form. 

In the process of remodeling, however, the past takes on 
a greater significance because it, itself, is the material to be 
altered and reshaped. The past provides the already-writ- 
ten, the marked ''canvas'"' on which each successive remo- 
deling will find its own place. Thus, the past becomes a 
“package of sense,” of built-up meaning to be accepted 
(maintained), transformed, or suppressed (refused). 

If one quickly reviews what is being remodeled today, 
some common characteristics show up. The object that 
survives, the cherished one that is kept, belongs generally 
to two classes: the monuments and buildings of the rich, 
and those buildings which, as objects of a process of 
mythification, have acquired new meanings, such as the 
Connecticut barn or the New York loft. The ordinary build- 
ings that are neither monumental nor mythically loaded are 
rarely objects of much concern. But, since monuments 
grow rather easily and mythical species change fast, things 
which are today inconceivable as objects of remodeling 
might be seen in a wholly different light in the future. In this 
respect, the remodeler might soon face some interesting 
problems. For instance, with buildings that are not con- 
ceived as "Architecture," such as most roadside-strip 
buildings, which are produced through a different set of cri- 
teria from that for architecture, a future question could be 
whether and how to ‘‘architecturalize’’ them, or to keep 
them within the original ‘‘genre.’’ The remodeler will go be- 
yond the question of the juxtaposition of vocabularies, 
which commonly characterizes a remodeled building, and 
into an area where the different modes of conceiving a 
building could be manifested and be juxtaposed. Then we 
will reach a level of deeply eclectic buildings. 


The context in remodeling 

In remodeling, then, the past is represented by the old ob- 
ject itself. But this object is also the most immediate context 
of the work of remodeling; the past pervades the building 
and the building itself becomes the primary level of the 
context of intervention. This temporal /spatial coexistence 
of past, content, and building accounts for the remarkable 
characteristic that the notion of cultural context takes in 
remodeling. The ways in which an existing building has or 
has not acknowledged the requirements of its cultural con- 
text over time becomes the most important feature of the 
context for the remodeler. 


Theoretical interest and critical power 

From a theoretical point of view, remodeling has always 
been a kind of minor, neglected area, conceptually close to 
the ‘negative pole" of decoration. But, for several reasons, 
itis necessary to consider a theory of remodeling, as a 
branch of architectural theory, having as its object of study 


the description of the interrelations and design operations 
that exist between old and new form. 

Since the form/form relationship is the primary consid- 
eration of remodeling activity, it is naturally there where the 
critical potential of the activity lies. Because remodeling is 
implemented through a series of design operations, includ- 
ing those affected by the designer's view of the world, the 
effect of the remodeled object can be either of a critical 
or non-critical nature. In architecture, certain critical ef- 
fects are characterized by the presence of what has been 
defined as a quality of "formal opacity'' or ‘‘estrange- 
ment,” of a formal condition of an uncommon or ''unnatu- 
ral" type, which leads the beholder to reflect upon the na- 
ture of formal vocabularies, their rules, and the arbitrary 
quality of their conventions. The juxtaposition of different 
formal vocabularies in a remodeled building produces a 
natural ‘‘estrangement”’ that can enormously facilitate the 
criticism, the exposure, of architectural languages as cul- 
tural conventions. It can also facilitate the manifestation of 
a designer's own critical intentions. 

This coexistence of vocabularies provides very rich 
grounds for the design of complex buildings that allow a 
multiplicity of levels of reading, as opposed to buildings 
where the only sense can easily be ‘‘consumed’’ at first 
sight. Another element that can increase the potential for 
criticism is the notion of ‘‘type”’ in architecture. Through it, 
one can easily conceive of a remodeling activity (when 
dealing with clearly defined building types) that deals with 
the notion of type transformation. This could be the most 
critical function remodeling could offer, considering the an- 
tithesis toward the notion of type in the premises of the 
Modern movement. 


Educational and cultural value of remodeling 

The value of remodeling exercises in architectural educa- 
tion is high. In dealing with such problems, the student 
must concentrate on form/form problems rather than on 
form/function aspects. This in itself is useful because it se- 
riously questions the arbitrary nature of the form/function 
relationship. In addition, the student is encouraged to think 
of generating form from considerations of the complex tri- 
dimensionality of the building itself, or at least from its fa- 
cades and vertical planes in general, instead of from plan 
considerations. The educational value of this displacement 
lies in the fact that issues of meaning and character are im- 
mediately addressed at the beginning of the design pro- 
cess, which is not common in the usual design process. 

Contact with the already-built expands the students' 
awareness of the multiplicity and availability of formal lan- 
guages in architecture; and, in turn, a lively, intelligent use 
of history can be taught in the context of remodeling exer- 
cises. Other important aspects can also be dealt with if de- 
sired, such as the notion of formal, serial transformations 
which encourage a practical understanding of the semantic 
changes a small, formal modification might bring about. 
Such ideas can form a good introduction to the uses of rhe- 
torical devices that can increase future architects' knowl- 
edge of their techniques. 

The valuable service remodeling can provide in helping 
to preserve cultural heritage is well known, but more impor- 
tant is that it can take on more active roles to prevent unde- 
sirable environments in the first place. 
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Pennsylvania Academy Restoration: 


Furness 
unfettered 


Designed to open for our Centennial, 
Frank Furness’s magnificant Academy 
has been restored for the Bicentennial. 


In 1876 Frank Furness's new building for 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
opened in Philadelphia, timed to coincide 
with the celebrations of the Centennial Ex- 
positon. The bold Victorian Gothic struc- 
ture on the corner of Broad and Cherry 
streets replaced a neo-classical build- 

ing which was the Academy's second 
museum and art school. After decades of 
desecration the Furness building remains, 
now impeccably restored under the direc- 
tion of Hyman Myers of Day & Zimmerman 
Associates of Philadelphia. 

The building has not always enjoyed the 
esteem in which it is held today. From a 
period of early admiration, it (and Fur- 
ness's work in general) suffered an almost 
steady critical decline. When the architect 
died in 1912, "his passing went almost un- 
noticed in the architectural press,” ac- 
cording to James F. O'Gorman in The Ar- 
chitecture of Frank Furness (Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 1973). But in 1876, Fur- 
ness was at the height of his powers. 
O'Gorman quotes the American Architect 
of that year which, even with some clearly 
stated reservations, could see Furness' 
work as ''by far the most important ele- 
ment in the recent building of Phila- 
delphia,’’ and as ''altogether the most 
interesting thing, to a student of archi- 
tecture, to be seen" there. O'Gorman then 
traces Furness's critical decline, which 
reaches its nadir with Huger Elliot in the 
Architectural Record of April 1908. Elliot 
wrote of the Academy that ‘‘It is only sur- 
passed by the Library of the University of 
Pennsylvania . . . than which nothing more 
grotesque could be imagined," and sums 
up Furness's work as ‘‘the low watermark 
in American architecture." 

By the 1920s, Victorian architecture was 
condemned in general, O'Gorman contin- 
ues. However, he notes that by 1943 Phila- 
delphia architect John Harbeson could 
write in the Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory that Furness was ''the one who was 
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responsible for the best architecture of the 
[Victorian] period . . . and some of the 
worst also,’ and that in 1951 another 
Philadelphia architect, William Campbell, 
fathered ''the Furness revival among histo- 
rians . . . [and] put together the first at- 
tempt to understand Furness historically 
(in the Nov. 1951 Architectural Review)."' 
O'Gorman writes that two years later, Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Smith of the University of 
Pennsylvania said (in an article entitled 
“Two Centuries of Philadelphia Archi- 
tecture’ published by the American Philo- 
sophical Society) that Furness was ‘‘Phila- 
delphia's greatest architect of the late 19th 
Century and one of the pioneers of the 
modern movement in America.'' By 1966, 
O'Gorman notes that Robert Venturi, in 
Complexity and Contradiction in Architect, 
could ''/ike the very conflicts that [other 
critics] had condemned, and that his own 
work of the time could be indebted to ex- 
amples of Furness. 

The circle had come full—or perhaps 
more than full—turn; for it may not be an 
exaggeration to suggest that Furness's 
work is more admired today than it was in 
his own time. However, the fact that he 
completed over 400 commissions (includ- 
ing more of Philadelphia's civic buildings 
than any other architect, and many of its 
citizens’ city and country houses) may 
belie that. Today, however, only about 140 
works clearly attributed to Furness remain 
intact, and 34 of these are not complete 
buildings, but alterations or additions to 
other buildings. 

If his career suffered the vagaries of 
time, it did so no more than the buildings 
themselves, particularly the Pennsylvania 
Academy. Shortly after it was completed, 
according to Hyman Myers, a proposal 
was made by an Academy faculty member 
and notable Philadelphia architect to re- 
face it in a "correct" style. Later, gas 
lights were removed and electric ones 
were installed, which was harmless in itself 
except that conduits were affixed care- 
lessly to walls and ceilings, often causing 
physical, and certainly aesthetic damage 
to the interiors. Later, fluorescent fixtures 
were put in, iron roof crestings and ventila- 
tors were removed, and the original en- 
caustic (‘‘inlaid’’ with multiple colors) tiles 
in the main stair hall were replaced with vi- 
nyl asbestos tile. A concrete ‘‘Greek’’ 
frieze was applied over a band of decor- 
ative brickwork and exposed structural 
iron on the north façade, and the main en- 
trance was altered to accommodate a 
swinging glass and stainless-steel-frame 
door that replaced the original golden oak 
sliding doors and cast-iron gates. 

The lobby was mutilated and reduced in 
size for an elevator; other rooms were 
blocked up and hidden. Sliding oak doors 
18 ft high were pushed into their pockets, 
sealed up, and replaced with smaller 
swinging doors; ornate polychrome, brass, 
and gold-plated columns (some of which 
ingeniously housed part of the building’s 
original heating and ventilation system) 
were boxed in and plastered over to give a 
"modern'' appearance. Blue and white 


porcelain tile wall friezes were painted 
brown, and throughout much of the inte- 
rior the original, dramatic reds, blues, and 
gold of the walls were changed to neutral 
colors (sometimes Institutional green). If 
all of this weren't enough, in 1926 when 
the Broad Street subway was being con- 
structed, the front quarter of the building 
leaned, and acquired a quarter-inch crack 
through the entire north-south section that 
remains today. It is seen most clearly now 
in the supports under the great stairway, 
which Furness had designed to ‘‘fly’’ to the 
mezzanine unencumbered. 

It is surprising, though, that when resto- 
ration began two years ago the building 
was not really in as desecrated a condition 
as one might have imagined. Fortunately, 
after peeling, scraping, uncovering, and 
opening up, much of what was original 
was still there. The most serious missing 
parts were the front doors and grilles, and 
a carved oak cloak enclosure in the vesti- 
bule, which have now been reconstructed 
as authentically as possible. The chopped- 
up area of staff offices on the first floor 
turned out to be a small, exquisitely pro- 
portioned auditorium where the beautifully 
detailed columns, exposed iron beams, 
and stenciled friezes had been covered. 

When Hyman Myers explains what 
needed to be done, it sounds more like an 
archeological excavation than an archi- 
tectural restoration. An entire sealed-off 
gallery was discovered, in addition to 
some sealed doors which, closed, inter- 
rupted the natural flow of spaces Furness 
had originally intended. ‘‘We found,” 
Myers said, ‘‘Furness's genius for the un- 
folding of spaces. You don’t get museum 
fatigue here because of the sequence of 
progression. Although the galleries are 
similar, they are varied, and you are al- 
ways aware of the central core'"' as a refer 
ence point that tells you where you are; 
“There are no circulation flaws.” 

Myers also talks about Furness's ex- 
traordinary sense of color, about both his 
boldness and his delicacy with it. After re- 
moving layers of paint and fabric wall- 
covering, one gallery turned out to be 
green and red, which did little to convince 
anyone of Furness's genius with color... 
until the original palate was matched and 
reapplied. Furness would use, on the col- 
umns for instance, both brass and gold 
plate, which are fairly undistinguishable to 
the casual observer. But, Myers says, “| 
am convinced it is just this kind of sensi- 
tivity that adds the unique ‘flash’ to these 
interiors.’’ The same was true with the 
stars on the dark blue ceiling of the great 
hall. "What traces of them remained sug- 
gested silver leaf," Myers recounts. But 
they were in the great hall, where the fo- 
liate pattern of the carved stone walls was 
intricately embellished with gold leaf. It 
was not unreasonable to suspect that the 
stars might have been gold leaf too. Both 
were tried on the repainted ceiling, Myers 


Great Hall (right) shows Furness's brilliance 
with the use of contrasting, “flashing” colors. 
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said, and ‘‘the gold was dead, but the sil- 
ver flashed.” 

The Academy art school, which oc- 
cupies about three-quarters of the first 
floor, had not been extensively altered 
over the years except, as already noted, 
for its auditorium. The new work in the 
School consisted essentially of cleaning, 
painting, adding new bathrooms, and fire- 
stairs. A new painting-gallery mezzanine 
was added in a studio so students could 
sketch from above the huge plaster casts 
(all a gift to the school from Napoleon) of 
such renown pieces as Winged Victory, 
The Laocoón, and The Elgin Marbles. And 
an up-to-date conservation laboratory was 
added on the second floor. 

Showing an unusual awareness of mod- 
ern standards of conservation, anything 
newly added throughout the building has 
been made explicitly new, so there will 
never again be a future doubt about what 
is or is not original. The two separate in- 
house caretaker's quarters (one for the 
museum and one for the school) have à 3 
been delicately converted to offices, and a LA - SESS. 
new gift shop has been put in an old front 1 cr "EM 
office. The new elevator was unobtrusively 
installed in an old air shaft. Vinyl tile has 
been removed, and the galleries are once FIRST FLOOR Res) 
again carpeted as they were originally. 
Skylights have been re-glazed; all new 
heating, air-conditioning, ventilating, and 
electrical and security systems have been 
installed, with all controls, duct work, and 
conduits ingeniously hidden. Future stages 
of the restoration will include exterior 
cleaning and refurbishing of the basement 
vault and storage areas. 

Just as the critical attitude towards 
Frank Furness had sunk and risen again, 
so has concern for one of his great works. 
The Academy is not the same building it 
was in 1876, but in many ways it is better 
because of the hundred years of tech- 
nological advancements now secreted 
within its old walls. But technological ad- 
vances do not make a building great. Fur- 
ness did that; and whatever credit is due to 
the living should go to the Academy staff 
and members, who recognized what they 
had, and to Day & Zimmerman and Hyman 
Myers, and some extremely caring crafts- 
men, who obviously loved what the Acad- 
emy had. [David Morton] 


Project: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Architects: original building, Furness and 
Hewitt; restoration, Day & Zimmerman Assocs., 
Francis G. Vitetta, partner-in-charge, Hyman 
Myers, associate-in-charge. 

Client: Pennsylvania Academy of the fine Arts. 
Consultants: Day & Zimmerman Assocs., 
mechanical and electrical engineers; Loneg A. 
North, P.E., structural engineer; Raymond 
Grenald, architectural lighting consultant. 
Major materials: see Building materials p. 104. 
Contractor: Haverstick/Borthwick Co, Inc. 
Costs: (of restoration) $4 million. 
Photography: Harris-Davis; historical photos 
courtesy Pennsylvania Academy. 
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Reuse: Institute of Contemporary Art Richardson's Trinity Church, a few blocks 
down the street. 
The ICA's new /old quarters look like a 
simple and fairly obvious solution: the out- 
Co n stab Uu | ary side was cleaned up, but left largely as it 
was; the inside was gutted, and the 40 
“drunk tanks” and other law-enforcement 
reco n sec rated facilities that once graced the station 
house were replaced with white-walled 
gallery spaces. In fact, however, Gund's 
conversion of the old building was any- 
Peter Blake thing but obvious: the program was of a 
complexity that might have unhinged a 
lesser architect —phased demolition and 
construction, moves from an adjacent po- 
lice substation and former police stables 
into the recycled building (also in stages), 
incorporation of an autonomous restau- 
rant, to be accessible and operable while 


the galleries were closed to the public but, 
in fact, openly visible to diners; and so on. 


A Richardsonian bastion of the law takes 
on a new assignment as a sanctuary 
for the fine arts and the rites of dining. 


Over the past 30 years or so, many of the 
finest ex-palazzi in Italy and Spain have 
been recycled into museums of the art of 
our time, often with spectacular effect: 
large spaces of the sort we can no longer 
afford to build can easily accommodate to- 
day's superart; and the contrast between 
minimal abstraction and maximal decor ! Ly. 
often enhances the former as much as the "Mm m j i 
latter. 

The U.S. doesn’t have very many pa- à M E |t E ar 
lazzi, but it does own some impressive + Di pU, ^ 
symbols of 19th-Century commerce, in- IET hom " 
dustry, and other forms of power—to wit, 
armories, railroad stations, fire stations, 
and police stations galore, many of them 
now threatened, others virtually aban- 
doned. All over the U.S. there are efforts to 
salvage these palaces of our recent past 
by recycling them into almost anything— 
just so long as it justifies a new lease on 
life. In some cities those efforts have been 
successful; in most, not. 

The latest success story can be found in 
Boston, where the architect Graham Gund 
has been busy recycling a charming little 
Richardsonian police station into a new 
and spacious gallery, the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art. Station House No. 16 was 
never a palazzo; it was and continues to 
be a little neo-Romanesque castle, ac- 
tually the larger of two adjoining and sim- 
ilar little castles, the other one still func- 
tioning as headquarters of Ladder Co. 15 
of the Boston Fire Department. The two 
stand cheek by jowl on Boylston St. in 
Back Bay, facing the vast, tinny Prudential 
Center, and actually dominating it by their 
rugged presence. The Romanesque twins 
were built in 1886 in the wake of H.H. 


Author: Peter Blake is a practicing archi- 
tect, a noted architectural critic and au- 
thor, and Chairman of the Boston Archi- 
tectural Center, which stands adjacent to 
the new Institute of Contemporary Art. 
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All of this, plus a loading dock, storage, 
elevator, workshops, auditorium, and of- 
fice space on the top floor (currently being 
completed) was to be accomplished in a 
building measuring about 40 ft. wide and 
90 ft. long. And to make things just a little 
more complicated, the old station house 
had a main floor that slanted (and still 
slants) 12 in. back-to-front, and 4 in. side- 
to-side—the result of some alarming shifts 
when a subway tunnel was built under its 
Boylston Street fagade—and surely an 
even more alarming experience for the in- 
habitants of those 40 aforementioned 
"tanks." 

All these complex requirements and 
problems were solved with disarming ease 
and considerable elegance: Gund simply 
inserted an open, three-story, split-level 
stairwell into the middle of his entrance 
space, and made the galleries and restau- 
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rant levels accessible from it. The stair is 
angled at 45 degrees, and it zigzags in and 
out of view, a device somewhat reminis- 
cent of the Guggenheim's ramp, but cen- 
trally located rather than peripheral, and 
without the latter's horrendous installation 
problems: here each ''landing'' off the 
stairwell becomes a gallery (or a dining 
space), and works of art are visible from 
many angles and distances—an approach 


fork 3 


Mim 


to the installation of paintings, especially, 
that bothers a few conventional curators. 
What this stairwell does, among other 
things, is to give the small interior an unex- 
pected sense of spaciousness. It is a 
simple trick, but rarely played so neatly: in 
almost any space, a straight diagonal line 
or plane is, of course, the longest you can 
draw, and a diagonal vista is the longest 
you can see; so by angling his stairwell 
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Rendered elevation by original architects (top) 
shows former station house, now ICA, at left, 
fire station at right. ICA exterior was left 
unaltered, except for signage and canopy. 
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Reuse: Institute of Contemporary Art 
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(and some other elements in the galleries) 
and by opening up diagonal views up and 
down and through the three main floors of 
the building, Gund made this little station 
house seem spacious far beyond its actual 


Top floor (above) is now being converted into 
offices and meeting room. Lobby/restaurant 
area (below) was gutted, some loads transferred 
to two new steel columns. Original "drunk tanks" 
(bottom) gave way to institute service spaces. 


GALLERY 
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[4 EE Size. It is a very successful example of ar- CHE 5 | 
Fe LE chitecture trompe-l'oeil. 
pr^ In recycling a building of this sort—in 
x] RTT fact, any building—one constantly runs 
into unexpected existing conditions. In- 
= = j stead of trying to fight these problems, 
= hee | el | Gund simply left things as they were—an 
z FOEDE SRETAN a, Loa loa PRI odd column here, a chimney there. As in 
E THEATER OFFICES o] 
5 q^ Il A] | e | off-Broadway theaters, whose stage de- 
6 ES Hj] | t [p signers often enjoy the challenge of having 
o eno entry to work in off-beat spaces, the installations 
refers H 5 IN at the ICA seem more interesting because 
Fe rara Mr | ANI the gallery spaces are not bland and im- 
Aa VA maculate. 
DR OPEN Implied in the success of the ICA andin 
ENTRYII LOBBY NC the success of other recycling efforts in 
=E Boston and elsewhere is an ironic chal- 
E lenge to modern dogma: if form should, in- 
——m = deed, follow function, why do recycled 
"drunk tanks'' seem to work so much bet- 
LT AEN ter as art galleries than most of the boring 
modern museums we have built from 
UU scratch? And if form does not follow func- 
SUBWAY N| tion, then what exactly does it follow? 
TUNNE: Caprice? O 


Data 


Project: Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, 
Mass. (formerly a police station house). 
Architects: original station house, Arthur H. 
Vinal; remodeling, Graham Gund Associates, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Graham Gund, principal in 
charge; Dennis C. Rieske, job captain. 
Consultants: LeMessurier Associates, structural 
engineers; Fitzmeyer & Tocci, mechanical; 

j Courville Associates, electrical. 

| Major materials: see Building materials p. 104. 
FBESTATION | General contractor: Faletra & Kumins, Inc. 

| Areas: station house remodeling: 22,225 sq ft 
(including galleries, 8290 sq ft, restaurant and 
kitchens, 2400 sq ft); adjoining stable (now 
under conversion to theater, by others, 
according to phased program), 5000 sq ft. 
Cost: $796,000, including remodeling of station 
house and initial phase in adjoining stable. 
Photography: Steve Rosenthal, except as noted. 
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Central stairwell is vortex of galleries on 
first floor (left) and second (above and below), 
lobby and split-level restaurant (right). 

Massive wood trim is oak, walls—including 

fixed gallery partitions—are off-white. Works 
seen prominently here include paintings by Kelly 
(above), Katz (right), and Laurent (below). 
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Remodeling portfolio 


Reconstitution 


The following projects show the wide 
view of remodeling and preservation 
efforts recently completed; they 
range from ordinary to extraordinary, 
from the 18th to the 20th Centuries, 
from conversions to reconstructions. 


U. S. Capitol 


Politics aren't all that change yet stay the 
same on The Hill. Making a comeback, af- 
ter languishing more than 40 years as 
storerooms and committee rooms, are the 
original Senate and Supreme Court cham- 
bers—superbly restored by the Capitol Ar- 
chitect, assisted by several outside firms. 
The painstaking execution of the restora- 
tion was done by skilled day workmen. 

The two chambers are located one 
above the other just north of the present 
portico. The Senate first occupied the 
lower room in 1800. In 1810 it moved 
directly upstairs, and the Supreme Court 
took over the lower level, but the burning 
of the Capitol by the British in 1814 left 
both without a permanent home until 
1819, when they were reinstated in their 
former spaces. This arrangement re- 
mained until 1859 when the Senate moved 
to larger quarters in the new north wing 
where it resides today, and the Supreme 
Court moved into the Senate’s vacated up- 
per chamber. 

In 1835 the Supreme Court moved into a 
building of its own just east of the Capitol. 
Since then the abandoned rooms were 
outfitted for various uses: the Supreme 
Court chamber served at times as a law li- 
brary, meeting rooms for the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and storage; the 
Senate suffered through such disrespect- 
ful uses as a lunch room and storeroom. 

When the Senate occupied the lower 
level, John Adams in 1800 addressed the 
first joint session of Congress, and there, a 
year later, Thomas Jefferson took the oath 
of President of the United States. In that 
chamber the Supreme Court delivered its 
decision of Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward, a case which established the legal 
reputation of Daniel Webster. Chief Justice 
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Marshall presided over the Court during its 
first years in this chamber. 

During the time around 1808-1809, 
when the lower chamber was being read- 
ied for the Court, familiar problems 
plagued the endeavor: cost overruns and a 
Congress slow to appropriate funds. The 
Justices, inconvenienced by the cold in 
their temporary quarters, often held Court 
in a tavern opposite the Capitol. 

Restoration places both rooms as they 
were when last used in 1859: the Supreme 
Court on the lower level and the Senate 
above. Both are of moderate size—at the 
time, the Senate seated 64. The Supreme 
Court has a vaulted ceiling, rebuilt after 
the 1814 fire, which Benjamin Latrobe told 
Jefferson was ‘‘the most extraordinary 
ever attempted as to span and altitude.” 

While some of the original furniture has 
been returned, most of it has been repro- 
duced from patterns of the originals. The 
antique Senate desks were unavailable, for 
example, because they are being used in 
the present Senate chamber. 

Benjamin Latrobe was the first profes- 
sionally trained architect to work on The 
Hill. He was forced to resign in 1817, how- 
ever, following a feud over the manner and 
speed by which he carried out the original 
Capitol design by Dr. William Thornton, a 
nonarchitect. Latrobe left in anger and 
took along his plans and drawings; the loss 
of these documents has frustrated restora- 
tion efforts. The only guides have been 
some paintings, detailed purchase vouch- 
ers of the furnishings, the diary of a man 
first appointed a Senate page, who re- 
mained a bachelor and served the Capitol 
for 60 years, and Bohn's Handbook of 
Washington, 1854. Charles Bulfinch, suc- 
cessor of Latrobe, also left few documents. 

As with numerous restorations, com- 
plete plans couldn't be produced at the 
outset because nobody knew exactly what 
would be discovered beneath layers of al- 
terations. In the Supreme Court, three fire- 
places were uncovered; the mantles had 
been removed and the openings covered 
when the Capitol was air conditioned in 
1937. A 2-in.-wide crack was found in the 
floor of the Senate; the crack, restoration 


Sections of the 
restored Senate 
(above) and the 
Supreme Court 
(below) opened to 
the public in 

the last year. 
Drawings are 
contemporary but 
in the Beaux-Arts 
style of the period. 


architects deduced, appeared after the 
1898 gas explosion which also caused the 
East Front of the Capitol to lean by an al- 
most equivalent measurement of an inch 
and a half. To prevent further widening, 
metal bands long ago were bolted to the 
floor on either side spanning the crack and 
holding the floor together. This remedy re- 
mains with only sand filling the opening. 

Foreseeing uncertainty as the recon- 
struction progressed, the architects de- 
cided not to let builders bid on the work 
but instead advocated hiring day laborers 
to be supervised by the Capitol Architect's 
office. This way the skills of craftsmen not 
commonly found on a contractor's payroll 
could be obtained. Work began on the Su- 
preme Court in late 1973 and was com- 
pleted in 1975; the work on the Senate 
was completed in June. It took 20 years to 
arrive at this point. 

In 1956 the need to return these two his- 
toric federal rooms to the public was rec- 
ognized, and the Commission for the Ex- 
tension of the U.S. Capitol, voted to do so. 
However, it wasn't until 1972 that the 
Commission on Art and Antiquities, 
headed by James R. Ketchum, succeeded 
in obtaining an appropriation of money. 

The work was not an official Bicenten- 
nial effort, but no other project could bet- 
ter symbolize the renewed appreciation of 
America's heritage than these two cham- 
bers. [Ann Carter] 


Data 


Project: U.S. Capitol, former Senate and 
Supreme Court chambers, Washington, D.C. 
Architects: Senate, Charles Bulfinch; Supreme 
Court, Benjamin Henry Latrobe; restoration, 
Capitol Architect J. George Stewart 
(1956-1970), George M. White (from 1971); 
Roscoe P. DeWitt, A.J. Tatum, Alfred Easton 
Poor, Albert Homer Swanke, Jesse M. Shelton, 
A.P. Almond, associated architects; assistant 
capitol architect Mario E. Campioli; Lillian R. 
Kessel, Florian H. Thayn, research. 
Consultants: Robert J. Colborn, Paul F. Norton, 
Loris S. Russell, historians. 

Cost: $1.5 million. 

Photography: Alexandre Georges. 
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views of the old Senate (above) and one of the old Supreme Court (below) from behind the bench. Rooms restored to the period of 1859. 
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Remodeling portfolio 


First Bank of U.S. 


Calvin Coolidge’s famous statement of 
1925 that "the business of America is 
business” can, by stretching the point very 
little, be supported in fact. Shortly after the 
young republic was formed, and during the 
period its capitol was seated in Phila- 
delphia (1790-1800), the first structure of 
any real consequence that the new federal 
government undertook was a bank. Gen- 
tleman architect Samuel Blodget, a medi- 
cal doctor by profession, designed the 
First Bank of the United States, which was 
completed in 1797. It continued to serve 
its original function (even after the capitol 
was moved to Washington) until 1811, 
when its charter was allowed to expire dur- 
ing a mood of laissez-faire in Washington 
that saw no need for the federal govern- 
ment to control funds to the extent the 
charter had mandated. 

The building soon was sold to Stephen 
Girard, a local merchant who went into the 
banking business, and it was subsequently 
to become the first bank of today's large 
Girard Bank of Philadelphia. Girard used 
the building until 1929, and in 1956 it was 
purchased by the National Park Service for 
use as a design office and visitor center. 

As originally designed, the exterior of 
the building was to be all marble, but a 
budget cut downgraded the material on 
the two sides and back to brick. These fa- 
cades were later altered as the result of an 
interior renovation, but they have been ac- 
curately restored to their 18th-Century ap- 
pearance in the current restoration. The 
only part of the building that escaped alter- 
ation was the front, where the marble fa- 
cade, columned portico, and wood-carved 
typanium (with characteristic Federal pe- 
riod American eagle and coat-of-arms) re- 
main intact today. 

The inside, however, is a different story. 
In 1902 the Girard Bank hired James H. 
Windrim to gut the interior completely and 
reform it in order to accommodate a new 
skylight dome. The problem with the inte- 
rior was that it was dark and cut up. On the 
first floor, a barrel-vaulted main banking 
room ran from east to west, flanked by of- 
fices on both sides. Windrim removed ev- 
erything and installed a two-level floor- 
through rotunda of columns in the middle 
of the building, topped by the glazed 
dome. It, in turn, was protected by a 
"greenhouse" that extended, unattrac- 
tively, well above the roofline. Windrim re- 
moved all but one of the fireplaces, 
changed window openings, and fitted an 
elevator into a rounded stairwell, while re- 
taining the spiraling stairs, at the back of 
the building. 

In the current restoration, there was 
never a question of attempting to return 
the interiors to their original state. In the 
first place, little first-period documentation 
exists concerning the inside, and in addi- 
tion, Windrim's renovation fits the present 
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need for exhibition space and offices very 
nicely; better, in fact, than the original 
would have. 

The most difficult part of the restoration, 
said George William, associate partner-in- 
charge for Day & Zimmerman Associates, 
was the problem of the skylight dome. In 
order to achieve the 18th-Century exterior 
appearance the greenhouse over the 
dome had to be removed, and the dome 
then had to be sunk into the attic space to 
accommodate a new low hipped roof, sim- 
ilar to the original, which would not be vis- 
ible from below. In the attic a lightweight 
gypsum base and veneer plaster enclo- 
sure was formed over the dome to reflect 
artificial ‘‘day-type”’ light indirectly down 
into the interior. 

When the National Park Service bought 
the First Bank they knew they had a fine 
18th-Century building with an equally fine 
renovated interior. That they chose to 
respect both, without attempting to ‘‘re- 
create" something close to what the origi- 
nal interior might have been, is confir- 
mation of a growing attitude in building 
conservation which acknowledges that 
buildings naturally change over time, that 


, has now been refurbished for use by the National Park Service. 


these changes are not always necessarily 
for the worse, that they can be much-pre- 
ferred over some re-creations, and that 
they can even be admired in their own 
right. Not very long ago, a purist surely 
would have been horrified by such ideas. 
[David Morton] 


Data 

Project: First Bank of United States, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Architects: original building, Samuel Blodget 
with later renovation by James H. Windrim; 
restoration, Day & Zimmerman Associates, 
Frank G. Vitetta, partner-in-charge, George P. 
William, associate partner-in-charge. 

Client: National Park Service, Independence 
National Historical Park. 

Consultants: Raymond Grenald, lighting. 
Other credits: historical research: National Park 
Service historians, Penelope Hortshone 
Bachelor, N.P.S. Historical architectural 
consultant: Charles Peterson. Bicentennial 
coordinator: Lawrence Coryell, N.P.S. 
Contractor: P. Agnes Builders. 

Costs: $1.8 million. 

Photography: Harris-Davis, p. 60; Hedrich- 
Blessing, p. 61. 
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Remodeling portfolio 


Rotunda, 
University of Virginia 


The recently completed restoration of 
Thomas Jefferson’s Rotunda at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Charlottesville is a project 
that seems to have divided the university 
community as well as others who have 
seen it. Few are pleased with the results. 
Subjects of complaints range from stylistic 
compromises to inattention to details to 
lack of a viable plan for use. 

But there is more. In preservation, there 
is a valid general question as to just what 
should be restored. What do you do witha 
Federal house that has, as a later addition, 
a Victorian porch? In the case of the Ro- 
tunda, the main building was completed to 
the designs of Thomas Jefferson in 1826. 
Robert Mills made major changes in 1853 
and Stanford White was commissioned to 
redo the building after a severe fire in 
1895. Thus, here is a building worked on 
by three major American architects. This 
most recent work was a restoration and 
adaptation that leaves the building an 
amalgam of all three of their designs satis- 
fying no one. 

The project was started by a committee 
at the university which commissioned the 
Richmond, Va., firm of Ballou & Justice; 
Louis W. Ballou is a university alumnus. 
The architectural consultant was Frederick 
D. Nichols, a professor of architecture 
there and an expert on Jefferson. No one 
questions the motives of those involved; 
rather, it appears, compromises were 
made that have resulted in a half-baked 
restoration job. 

Take the dome room, for example. Jef- 
ferson’s skylight was wood with spokes ra- 
diating from a wooden center. Panes of 
glass were laid shingle fashion. The new 
one is made of aluminum—and it looks like 
aluminum. The room is surrounded by 20 
paired columns behind which is a small 
balcony. The fire marshal insisted on some 
kind of protection to keep people from fall- 
ing off (there was no railing originally), so 
a simple metal railing was installed. It looks 
out of place and one would like to think 
that a creative architect could have done 
something more attractive. The room itself 
is accessible by a curved stair and a small 
round elevator only large enough to holda 
wheelchair, which makes it difficult to use 
the space since furniture must be brought 
in and there is no storage area. 

The list goes on! Two lights over paint- 
ings where one would do (and not result in 
a shadow); air-conditioning vents in the 
walls of the oval rooms; entrance through 
the basement rather than up the magnifi- 
cent steps from the lawn; carpets that look 
cheap and, in the case of one room, are 
the wrong shape. In short, for a building 
about which so much is so well known (it 
reportedly is the most documented build- 
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ing in the country except for the Capitol), 
there seems to have been a great deal of 
conjecture. 

For this restoration and adaptation, the 
entire building was gutted; all that was left 


standing were the dome and circular walls. 


Structural steel, steel joists, and concrete 
subfloors were installed on the first and 
second floors and covered with wood 
flooring. Interior walls are masonry cov- 
ered with plaster. The inside of the dome 
is covered with a vinyl-faced aluminum 
acoustical liner. The building is complete- 
ly air conditioned and sprinklered. 
[Carlton Knight III] 


Data 

Project: The Rotunda, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

Architects: original architect: Thomas Jefferson 
(1826); Robert Mills (1853); Stanford White 
(1895); restoration (1976) Ballou & Justice, 
Richmond, Va. 

Contractor: Robert E. Lee & Son. 
Consultants: Frederick D. Nichols, 
architectural; Torrence, Dreelin, Farthing & 
Buford, structural engineers; Leo P. Griffin, 
electrical engineer. 

Cost: approximately $2 million. 

Photography: Robert Lautman, p. 62 and p. 63 
top left; Fred Kenderson p. 63. 
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Oval room and hallway, main floor, (top); dome room 
during Palladio exhibit (left, above and below). 
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Remodeling portfolio 


Scottie’s on Seventh 


Bruce N. Wright 


In 1931 they used to serve food at the Fo- 
rum Cafeteria, a modest little cafe in the 
heart of downtown Minneapolis, and be- 
fore that they used to serve silent movies 
(where the cost to see Douglas Fairbanks, 
Sr. was less than a bag of popcorn today), 
but now they serve early jazz music and 
the fastest trip to the past this side of the 
future. Time travel? No, just a little bit of 
nostalgia. On its third time around for 
reuse, the old Forum Cafe, renamed 
Scottie's on Seventh, is the most recent 
example of appreciation for its heritage 
this Midwestern city has successfully 
pulled off. Previous efforts in this city have 
resulted in the award winning Butler 
Square project, a recycled warehouse in 
the city's garment district that is now the 
prestigious business address in town (P/A, 
Oct. 73, p. 74). 

The Forum (the name most people still 
stubbornly call it) is a beautiful illustration 
of Art Deco style put to contemporary use. 
Keeping the original interior more or less 
intact, the new owners have converted 
what used to be a rather dreary (due to 
low lighting levels) noon-time cafeteria into 
a classy nightclub and discotheque (using 
those same light levels!) straight out of the 
1920s and 30s. 

It is one of the few remaining examples 
of Art Deco in the Twin Cities, and one of 
the finest of its type in the country at that. 
Experts say that the interior is a master- 
piece of early Art Deco, comparable to the 
lobbies of the Irving Trust and Chrysler 
Buildings in New York. 

What makes the building even more sig- 
nificant is its distinctive Minnesotan char- 
acter. The designs reflect the northern 
climate, with stylized pine cone and ever- 
green motifs incorporated into the mirrors 
and border tiles. On opposite walls of the 
main floor are large mirrored panels de- 
picting scenes from the region; a stylized 
Minnehaha Falls, Lake of the Isles, and 
even a large Viking ship. 

It is 50' x 157' on the main level, rising 
two stories in front; from the ground floor, 
the second level is reached, in the manner 
of a Hollywood musical set, by two long 
staircases on either side of the room. The 
visitor can walk through this main seating 
area and ascend the chrome railed steps, 
moving past a wall of turquoise and black 
onyx tiles, to the balcony seating area over 
the back half of the nightclub. At the back 
of this mezzanine is located a 23-ft-long 
antique bar where drinks are served by 
white-tuxedoed bartenders and waitresses 


Author: Bruce N. Wright is an architect 
practicing in Minneapolis and a free-lance 
journalist. 
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A new Minneapolis night spot actually began over 60 years ago as a Beaux-Arts movie theater. 
It was remodeled into an Art-Deco cafe in the 1930s, and retains much of that design today. 


in 1929 Vogue style dresses. In the center 
of the main floor, the owners have re- 
placed the old double serving lines from its 
cafeteria days with a painted oak dance 
floor and bar. 

The space is a ‘‘cavern of light," the col- 
umns and the walls covered with geometri- 
cally patterned and streamlined designs on 
mirrors. Each of these mirrored walls, in 
addition to recalling the platinum and 
black of early films, serves to create an op- 
tical illusion, reflecting endlessly the zig- 
zag patterns and light colored woodwork 
of the balconies. 

Glass walls, iciclelike chandeliers, and 
aluminum-leafed plaster friezes might 
seem a bit sophisticated in this age of 
frank design and natural finished mate- 
rials. Nevertheless, the Forum retains its 
pristine beauty, after more than 45 years 
of continuous use. 

The Forum Cafe hasn't always been a 
cafeteria. Originally built as a theater in 
1913-14 by the Saxe Moving Picture Com- 
pany, the structure changed owners in 
1915 and became known as the Strand 
Theater. Then in 1929, Forum Cafeterias 
of America, Inc., a Kansas City-based res- 
taurant chain (sort of an early McDonald's) 
took control and remodeled the interior ex- 
tensively into basically what it is today. Fi- 
nally in May 1930 the Forum Cafeteria 
opened its doors and ushered in the high- 
est style dining the area had ever seen. 

Many new restaurants have been built in 
this area since World War Il (the Great De- 
pression squelching most Art Deco efforts; 
the Second World War killing it completely) 
and many of them have played to one 


passing fancy or another—English Tudor, 
Spanish Adobe, Hawaiian Strawhut, Eliz- 
abethan Fake Half-timber, Early Western 
Cowboy, Ancient Greek Temple, and many 
others. This restaurant, however, claims a 
re-creation of an entire mood of the 1920s 
era, and has proved to be a great success. 
For a style often referred to as ''the stage 
scenery of architecture," the Forum can 
take its plaudits in this theatrical town for 
being one of the last remaining examples 
of a craftsmanship and spirit unequaled for 
many years, and probably for many years 
to come. O 
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Data 


Project: Scottie's on Seventh, Minneapolis, 
Minn., formerly the Forum Cafeteria. 

Client: SST, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Architects: original building, George B. Franklin. 
Designers of renovation: Bret Smith, Terry 
Knudsen, Scott Smith, Ron Tengwall, Jim 
Murphy. Artist (for new art) and special project 
consultant: Martin Weinberger. 

Consultants: Metropolitan Mechanical 
Contractors, Inc., mechanical; Lee Electric Co., 
electrical. 

Contractor: sub-contracting by clients. 

Costs: withheld at request of clients. 
Photography: Phillip MacMillan James. 
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Remodeling portfolio 


Palace of Fine Arts 


The whole idea of preserving San Fran- 
cisco's Palace of Fine Arts could be con- 
sidered absurd. The original structure— 
built for the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition of 1915—was never intended to 
last; it was a temporary pavilion of lath and 
plaster. But even before the exposition 
closed, less than a year after it opened, it 
had been decided that Maybeck's roman- 
tic fantasy would be the only structure to 
remain. The problem, though, was that it 
could not be maintained for long without 
extensive, frequent, and costly repairs. 

By the end of World War Il, the structure 
was fairly well beyond repair. Maybeck, 
who was then in his 80s, liked the decayed 
ruin. He felt it heightened the feeling of 
melancholy, of sadness, and of vanished 
grandeur he had always wanted. He tried 
to devise ways to encase the structure in 
plastic, but the ruination had gone too far. 
The Palace had to go. 

In 1957 the State passed a bill making 
the Palace, its main building (now the Ex- 
ploratorium and theater), and the 15-acre 
site a Historical State Park. For recon- 
struction, $2 million was appropriated, to 
be matched by city funds. But the city 
bond issue of the following year failed. San 
Francisco businessman Walter Johnson 
gave the matching amount, and in 1959 a 
second bond proposal for additional funds 
was passed by 70 percent of the voters. 

Today, the Palace has been recon- 
structed, but this time with poured-in-place 
concrete. Certain special decorative parts 
are precast to match the poured concrete 
exactly. In the phase just completed, the 
north and south end pylons have been re- 
constructed. 

In the beginning there was serious op- 
position to reconstructing the Palace, and 
many people still consider its mere pres- 
ence an absurdity. But is it? Perhaps the 
$8.5 million could have been used in a bet- 
ter way. But San Francisco has retained 
an important urban landmark, one with 
rich associations and meanings to many of 
its citizens. It may be the attitude ex- 
pressed by this act that makes San Fran- 
cisco the undeniably humane city it is. 
[David Morton] 


Data 

Project: additions to colonnades, Palace of Fine 
Arts, San Francisco, Calif. 

Architects: original structure, Bernard 
Maybeck; original reconstruction, Hans Gerson 
with Welton Becket & Associates; addition, 
Gerson/ Overstreet. 

Client: originally, City of San Francisco; for 
addition, Palace of Fine Arts League. 
Consultants: San Francisco City Park Dept., 
landscape; G. A. Sedgwick, structural. 
Contractor: F. Modglin, M & K Construction; 
addition, L. Arntz, Northwest Construction. 
Costs: $8.5 million, including addition. 
Photography: Morley Baer; color, D. Morton. 
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With completion of the pylons at the north and south ends of the colonnades flanking the rotunda 
(above), reconstruction of the Palace of Fine Arts has entered its final phase. Rebuilding has 
brought new uses to the Palace and its main building (not shown), making them self-supporting. 
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The "'sadness'' so important to Maybeck, seen in the huge entablature figures during construction. 
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Remodeling portfolio 


Tacoma city hall 


Until recently, old warehouses and facto- 
ries have seemed to be prime property for 
recycling as housing or retail commercial 
use, and most have been quite successful 
financially. But what does one do with an 
old city hall? After nearly 15 years of de- 
bate—to demolish it or save it, and, if 
saved, for what and how—the residents of 
Tacoma, Washington, have a new shop- 
ping complex without ersatz music and 
plastic plants, in an old brick building that 
was once their city hall. 

The decision to reuse or demolish the 
building finally became academic, when 
the building was granted National Historic 
Landmark status by the federal govern- 
ment in 1974. But by that time a purchase 
agreement had been negotiated with the 
city, architects Barnett Schorr Co. had 
done an analysis of possible uses, and 
work had commenced on removal of most 
of the interior partitions. 

The existing four-story building con- 
tained almost 50,000 sq ft and a tower 
that rose another four stories, to a height 
of 18-ft above the main entrance. Appar- 
ently, even from the time of its completion 
in 1891, there was general confusion as to 
the precise architectural style, and it has 
been referred to as Italian Renaissance, 
Spanish Renaissance, and occasionally as 
Florentine Hill Castle style. The eclecti- 
cism is typical of masonry structures of 
that era, when architects concocted fa- 
cades by borrowing details of earlier peri- 
ods. 

Unlike Butler Square in Minneapolis 
(P/A, Oct. 1975, p. 74) which had such 
ample floor space that some was removed 
for a center atrium, this building offered 
inadequate area (50,000 sq ft) to make the 
venture commercially viable. But, fortu- 
nately, the 18-ft ceiling heights allowed the 
architects to construct mezzanine levels, 
thereby increasing the floor area to 65,000 
sq ft. The new interior structure was de- 
signed using glue-laminated beams, sup- 
porting 4'’x6’’ tongue and groove flooring, 
spanning the existing masonry load bear- 
walls. This type of structural system al- 
lowed the space to remain unobstructed 
visually, important in that one of the major 
spatial concepts was to provide a contin- 
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uous flow of space within the building, 
much like a market. 

The finished interiors are simple and di- 
rect. Mechanical systems are exposed, as 
are the brick walls; wood beams and floor- 
ing, low gypsum board walls, and pipe rails 
complete the list of materials. The mer- 
chandise of the various shops lends tex- 
ture and bright color to the space. [Sharon 
Lee Ryder] 


Data 

Project: Old City Hall, Tacoma, Washington. 
Architects: Original building, Hatherton & 
McIntosh; renovation, Barnett Schorr Co, Inc.; 
Barnett Schorr, principal; Patrick A. Gordon, 
project architect. 

Consultants: Chalker Engineers, structural; 
Sparling & Associates, electrical. 
Contractor: Burke-Davis. 

Costs: $1,350,000; $19/sq ft. 
Photography: Jim Ball. 
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Remodeling portfolio 


Horatio West Court 


"Foul and degenerate conditions,” went 
the Santa Monica police report after one of 
its 350 raids on Horatio West Court, Irving 
Gill's 1919 low-income housing. But in the 
1970s, three different groups tried to buy 
it, one headed by Peter de Bretteville, the 
last by architect Glen Small. Joining Small 
and designer Milica Mihich were architect 
Stephen Schmidl, Dr. Hamlin Emory, and 
film team Don and Margaret Bach. In April 
1973 they bought it for $125,000; included 
in the sale were two garages with apart- 
ments above (added later) and a rundown 
two-story house on an adjacent lot. 

Advantages: The reinforced concrete 
shell was intact. The six-room units are on 
two levels and have two full baths; each 
has two private outdoor spaces. The 
soundproof material and Gill's skillful de- 
sign assure privacy. The second floor 
rooms have views of bay and mountains. 
The location is 100 yards from the beach. 
The court was nominated for the National 
Register of Historic Buildings in 1968. 

Disadvantages: As a haven for some 
years for the drug set, the place was a 
wreck. The area was "'redlined"' (i.e., lend- 
ing agencies weren't interested). Parti- 
tions, as well as exterior walls, are a 6-in. 
concrete sandwich, which thwarts efforts 
to combine the living and dining areas, 
small by today's standards; some plumb- 
ing pipes imbedded in concrete walls had 
to be replaced. Last was the problem of 
bringing it up to code. 

A condominium arrangement was con- 
sidered but in a redlined area the only 
way to get a loan was as a partnership. 
The partners made a down payment of 
$28,000 and borrowed the balance at 8% 
percent. A second trust deed of $10,000 
took care of repairs on the rentals—two 
apartments and the house; from these the 
partnership receives $9000 a year, which 
is kept in a fund to pay the $3000 yearly 
taxes and other joint expenses. A third 
short-term loan of $3000 at 15 percent 
paid for work on the exterior walls. 

The work on the interiors was paid for by 
the individual owners. The routes varied. 
Architects Small and Schmidl were less 
tied to history than laymen Emory and 
Bach. The cost varied from $10,000 to 
$20,000. The total expenditure for each 
partner, including down payment and 
loans, averages $50,000. 

"Ours was closer to $60,000," Margaret 
Bach said, ‘‘but for our investment we 
have an incredible house by the ocean. 
We naively underestimated the cost, but 
what carried us through was a sense of 
being pioneers. Next to the capitol building 
and dome in Sacramento, this is the most 
complicated restoration job in the state. 
We survived to see the whole character of 
the street change. Young professionals 
are buying up the houses and renovating.” 
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Built as low-income housing in 1919, Irving Gill's Court later became a haven for drug users. 
Now it has been privately restored, as shown in one client's living room and kitchen (above). 
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The others agree. Dr. Emory says, ''The 
house is designed so you can live days at 
a time without seeing your neighbors. 
Even with the windows open the sounds 
are muted.” 

Small adds, ''The carved-out intricate 
spaces have great privacy, which we en- 
joyed, but our work requires more space 
so we've put our unit up for sale." 
($122,000; the partnership has the right to 
approve the buyer because, as one owner 
remarked, ''it takes a special kind of per- 
son to live in a historic building.) 

Small and Mihich, the first to move into 
their unit, were there when a news story 
appeared in P/A about the sale (May 
1973). This was read by the Building Dept. 
of Santa Monica and an inspector was dis- 
patched. It appeared at first that he would 
require the concrete stair set between 
concrete walls to be widened—which 


would have played havoc with the interi- 
ors. The inspector relented. (This was two 
years before architect Raymond Girvigian 
wrote the new California code which gives 
leniency for restoring historic buildings.) 
Because Small did part of the labor him- 
self, he noted the change of detailing in 
the roofing of the second floor room called 
the ‘‘sun room,” which indicated that it 
had originally been an open porch with a 
parapet. So the units were clearly not de- 
signed as cube forms in International Style 
strip windows as supposed but as stepped 
cubes. The author did some of the early 
documentation on the buildings, for which 
plans had been destroyed, and worked 
from memories of two Gill draftsmen 
(Louis Gill and Lloyd Wright) who recalled 
the living room on the top level; bolstering 
this was Richard Neutra's photograph of 
the court in the late 1920s showing the 


porch enclosed. Small has removed the 
windows and filled in with glass panels 
butted at the corners; Dr. Emory modified 
the approach to include operable sash. I 
approve—but | must say my eye is reluc- 
tant. [Esther McCoy] 


Data 


Project: Horatio West Court, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

Architects: original building, Irving Gill; 
restoration, individual client/owners. 
Clients: Glen Small, Milica Mihich, Stephen 
Schmidl, Dr. Hamlin Emory, Don and Margaret 
Bach. 

Consultants: client/owners. 

Contractor: subcontracted by client/owners. 
Costs: $200,000. 

Photography: Marvin Rand. 
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Revitalization: Main Streets 


Nostalgie de la rue 


The return of interest in the old commercial core 
of small towns and villages represent several 
interesting trends in the mentality of the American 
public as well as problems regarding approach. 


And now it has hit downtown. The preservation movement 
has gone from monuments and mansions to Main Street. 
Many small towns are beginning to spruce up their once vi- 
tal centers to retrieve the architectural and economic status 
of former years. 

"Main Street" with its complement of 19th- and 20th- 
Century vernacular buildings forms the core that capsulizes 
the essence of small town Americana. From Newburyport, 
Mass. to Yreka, Calif., Jacksonville, Ore. to Galveston, 
Tex., towns are looking to that core to retrieve the essence 
that once gave their environments a special character, a 
particular meaning. 

The mania for main streets could result from numerous 
converging factors. It is quite logical that preservationists 
would realize saving an isolated landmark here or there 
would not give the physical milieu its hoped-for coherence. 
Then the increasing emphasis put on urban design by plan- 
ners over the last two decades has further engendered an 
appreciation of sense of place that various buildings and 
open spaces can create. At the same time the "discovery" 
and dissemination of the values inherent in vernacular ar- 
chitecture by a growing group of design professionals have 
fostered an atmosphere of acceptance of the ‘‘architec- 
ture” of commercial districts in small towns and cities. 

But these factors perhaps affect only preservationists, 
planners, and architects: the broader American public, it 
would seem, would need more compelling reasons. This is 
where myth and its psychic sway come in. Think of the 
generations of Americans who grew up in (or were ac- 
quainted with) Norman Rockwell renditions of small towns 
and old suburbs, or who were nurtured in folksy American 
fiction of Booth Tarkington—or the generations who fol- 
lowed the adventures of Andy Hardy and Corliss Archer in 
books, radio, movies, and TV (not to mention Archie An- 
drews in the comic books). Growing up was laden with a 
fundamental American fantasy of innocence and whole- 
someness. Life between 1890 and 1950—despite eco- 
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Main street, Medina, Ohio, as it was at the turn of the century. 


nomic and political hardships—had a certain charm, seren- 
ity, rootedness. An image associated with that fantasy had 
been embedded in the mind of rambling clapboard houses 
and large shade trees, all leading to the low-scale homey 
corner drug store, barber shop, and grocery store. The 
stage set was right out of Vincent Minelli's 1950 musicals. 

The entertainment and communications industry had fos- 
tered the mythification of small town America at the begin- 
ning of the intensive destruction of a real landscape that 
supported it. For meanwhile the conflicting myth of moder- 
nity had been effecting physical change. Despite Main 
Street's desperate attempts to keep up—with neon, for- 
mica, fluorescent lighting, aluminum siding, it couldn't be 
really new. The shopping center—more modern, concen- 
trated, and accessible to new subdivisions—had it beat. 
The action was siphoned away from the downtown core. 

At some point the realization dawned that one self image 
simply couldn't be sustained in collision with the other. 
Both were equally American but one carried with it physical 
manifestations (highways, suburban sprawl, buildings 
whose forms were generated by the most commonplace 
functional and economic determinants) that became less 
appealing as the manifestations of the other landscape 
started to disappear. Disenchantment with the ever-domi- 
nating reality and the gradual destruction of the myth of 
modernity reinforced the longing for the lost American 
past. Before too long the public would be responding to a 
nostalgie de la rue. 

The Main Street revival has its darker side of course. The 
tendency lingers for too many towns to go for the repro- 
duction—not just remembrance—of things past. The sal- 
vaging of Main Street often has deeper roots in a desire for 


Medina, Ohio 


escapism. Just as shopping centers represented the inten- 
sive accumulation of objects that promised to inject make- 
believe into everyday life, similarly visits to touristic attrac- 
tions have fulfilled that need for an experience other than 
everyday life. But the experience becomes a consumption 
of the signs of history, of signs of artifacts (including archi- 
tecture) no longer produced. 

Towns that capitalize on the touristic tendency to dress 
up old buildings (and worse, new ones) with newly fabri- 
cated simulations of gingerbread trim, gas lamps, and colo- 
nial bric-a-brac, rob their heritage of its capacity to be ab- 
sorbed and integrated into everyday life. Equally, if an 
integration into the economic functioning of the town 
doesn’t take place, Main Street becomes a sham—overrun 
with candle stores and other commercial enterprises that 
are now a part of the commodity fetishism of instant-history 
tourism. 

The following case studies and selected examples illus- 
trate some of the more straightforward efforts currently to 
be seen in the main street revival. The better projects illus- 
trate the careful avoidance of an authentic restoration that 
congeals into a museum piece, or a loosely adapted paint 
job that smacks of Disney World. They also derive from an 
attitude that physical and economic regeneration go hand- 
in-hand. 

Still, even these applications raise further questions. If 
the origins of the small-town yearnings can be traced to the 
value of a particular myth, will that desire be dissipated by 
these recuperations of the past? Will other myths reappear? 
Will nostalgia turn elsewhere? To the 1950s and 1960s 
commercial strip, for example. Will route 66 make it on the 
National Register of Historic Places? [Suzanne Stephens] -. 
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Revitalization: Main Street 


Medina, Ohio 


The unified ‘‘Eastlake Victorian” archi- 
tecture of this town of 12,000 resulted in 
large part from a fire in 1870 that spurred a 
major rebuilding effort. Over the years, 
however, the existing architecture was 
gradually covered with elements of 
tacked-on modern. But Medina has almost 
completed an intensive restoration effort in 
its four-block downtown core—all without 
federal funding. The effort was carried out 
by the Community Design Committee, an 
independent citizens’ group that banded 
together to survey the city, draw up a his- 
toric district, have it accepted by the City 
Council, then work with merchants and 
other building owners to return the com- 
mercial center to its original character. 

In its strategy, the CDC resorted to per- 
suasion and incremental restoration to en- 
list support. For example, the group con- 
vinced the city to restore its fire station by 
presenting the city with renderings show- 
ing how the building could look. This tech- 
nique was then applied to the downtown 
merchants, the promotional effort spear- 
headed by graphic designer Kim Zarney 
with consulting architect Robert Gaedes. 
Little by little it began to happen, and one 
department store, Ziegler's, saw sales 
triple after restoring its façade in 1974. 
The effort inspired the restoration of public 
buildings such as the Medina County 
Courthouse: it has been restored by the 
county, according to a study commis- 
sioned by the Community Design Council, 
with some funding from a National Trust 
Consultant Service grant. 

Meanwhile Zarney has gone into the 
business of downtown revitalization and 
formed a company called ‘‘Townscape,”’ 
with Robert Gaedes often acting as its ar- 
chitectural consultant. Townscape's ser- 
vices include everything from research 
into a particular building to decisions on 
the phasing of its renovation, to recom- 
mendations on traffic flow. As shown by 
their current studies for Sandusky and 
Worcester, Ohio, and Shelbyville, Tenn., 
this firm is quickly seizing upon the design 
opportunities inherent in this main street 
movement. 


Jacksonville, Oregon 


A town of 1900 people, Jacksonville, Ore., 
dates most of its red brick vernacular 
structures with arched windows and 
bracketed cornices to the late 19th Cen- 
tury. A booming mining town in the 1850s, 
Jacksonville lost a lot of its vitality and 
population to nearby Medford in the 1880s 
due to an impropitious placement of rail- 
road tracks. In the 1960s, after the popu- 
lation had dipped under 1000 and a state 
highway threatened to slice through the 
town, the county's historical society re- 
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ceived support from businessman Rob- 
ertson Collins for preserving the central 
district. The society, galvanized into ac- 
tion, prevented construction. Gaining en- 
thusiasm, the preservation effort pro- 
ceeded step by step. Financing for the 
purchase (or lease) and restoration of 
buildings came through private funds from 
local citizens' groups, companies, the his- 
torical society, or even the county com- 
missioners. By the late 1960s a "museum" 
of scattered buildings was created, form- 
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ing an ensemble that was designated a 
National Landmark in 1967. The city fol- 
lowed with its own local historic district. 
Since then, however, the boundaries of the 
national landmark have been expanded 
beyond local ones. Jacksonville is cur- 
rently enlisting consultants to survey the 
structures and formulate a preservation 
plan to implement. 

Besides the backing of private ‘‘big’’ 
business in this revitalization of the core, 
Jacksonville benefited by a tax structure in 
Oregon that supports the historical soci- 
ety. By county-wide vote in 1946 the 
county historical society can collect up to 
1/80 of 1 percent of the county's as- 
sessed valuation each year. As Collins 
points out, this kind of financial backing, 
plus the strong will of the members of the 
historical society, proved critical to the re- 
vitalization of this town, not to mention its 
continued existence. 


Corning, New York 


One of the most touted restoration efforts 
for a main street appears in Corning, N.Y. 
There Corning Glass Works Foundation 
has sponsored a program to inject eco- 
nomic vitality into the old commercial cen- 
ter of town. Less than ten years ago Mar- 
ket Street was typical of decaying 
downtowns: old buildings were slathered 
with vaguely modernistic neon signs and 
aluminium siding. Four blocks of two- and 
three-story buildings with terracotta trim, 
patterned brickwork, arched windows, 
quoins, and other blends of late 19th-Cen- 
tury Victorian architecture could scarcely 
be detected. 

Meanwhile an urban renewal program 
begun at the east end of the downtown 
core was to generate new construction in 
the form of a city hall, library, hotel, and 
housing. With the city taking on the im- 
provement of this part, Corning Glass 
Works decided to address the problems of 
the private sector development. Architects 
Geddes Brecher Qualls & Cunningham 
and restoration architect John Milner were 
called in to survey and draw up a prelimi- 
nary plan for Market Street's restoration 
and revitalization. When Corning Glass 
founded and funded the Market Street 
Restoration Agency, action began to take 
place. (Corning Glass rightly saw the ad- 
vantages of revitalizing the downtown 
core, not only to give Corning more of an 
upbeat image, but to grasp economic op- 
portunities offered by the 750,000 tourists 
who visit the glass museum each year.) 

The restoration agency, headed by Nor- 
man Mintz, an industrial designer, has 
identified about 125 storefronts (40 per- 
cent of which are owned by absentee 
landlords) and convinced over half of the 
owners to follow restoration guidelines. 
They've installed new signs and awnings 
more in character with the original archi- 
tecture, cleaned and painted building fa- 
cades. Other changes include new brick 
sidewalks, painted utility poles, land- 
scaping, lighting. 


Main street of Jacksonville 


In 1972 Hurricane Agnes set the resto- 
ration and urban renewal projects back 
because of severe flooding. But federal 
money for flood relief became available for 
sidewalks and planting. (Other chunks of 
cash have come from the Chamber of 
Commerce and study grants from the New 
York State Council on the Arts. The big- 
gest contributor is still Corning Glass.) 

The designation of the commercial cen- 
ter in the National Register of Historical 
Places in 1974 makes it eligible for further 
grants and loans. More and more store 
owners are cooperating with the program 
(although the only legislation in force is a 
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sign code.) Mintz is trying to get the banks 
to provide low-interest loans to shop- 
keepers to speed Market Street restora- 
tion. Restoration of the First Bank and 
Trust Company has already generated 

new enthusiasm; more notice should be 
given the entire project when conversion 
of the Baron Steuben Hotel into offices and 
shops is completed this winter. With these 
steps the rest of Market Street might soon 
be able to abolish all traces of its half- 
hearted attempt to be modern. Like other 
towns, however, Corning has to be careful 
about whole-hearted attempts at being his- 
toric, which can end up being “cute.” 
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Revitalization: Main Street 


Agents and actors... 


The success of these Main Street projects 
physically and economically depends on a 
number of key factors, anyone in the busi- 
ness will tell you. Mary Means, regional di- 
rector of the Midwest Office of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, stresses 
the need for a local citizens’ group to take 
the initiative and sustain it. The town 
should also have a strong economy, she 
points out, with municipal encouragement 
in the form of sensible codes, taxes, and fi- 
nancing of public improvements. And it 
helps to have a downtown core with a uni- 
fied physical fabric worth saving. 

Design professionals getting involved 
with a Main Street revitalization project will 
find themselves faced with more decisions 
than sprucing up a few stores with coats of 
paint and new signs. Besides the actual 
"design'' decisions regarding signage, 
planters, paving, lighting of the street- 
scape, or the restoration of building fa- 
çades, there are other planning decisions. 
Marketing strategies and goals, financing 
through public and private sector, traffic 
(including parking and pedestrian accom- 
modation) all need to be considered, along 
with new uses for old buildings, and some- 
times, empty lots. 

Vision, Inc. a nonprofit architectural and 
planning firm from Cambridge, Mass., has 
been specializing in these ‘‘townscape”’ 
problems for four years. Since most towns 
tend to deteriorate because the townfolk 
don’t want to pay for their upkeep, Ron 
Flemming of Vision advises first creating 
intensive public awareness of the town's 
heritage with the aid of the local citizens' 
sponsoring group. Vision Inc. will build a 
model of the proposed townscape to ex- 
hibit publicly, conduct clinics with mer- 
chants and townsfolk to discuss guidelines 
for building restoration and the procedures 
of implementation. Critical to this process 
is the method of implementation, he con- 
tends, whether it be design review legisla- 
tion, zoning ordinances, or whatever. 

Mary Means seems to agree. ''Turning 
colored pencil renderings into reality is dif- 
ficult" she points out. ‘‘Snappy graphics 
won't make a good downtown.”’ She also 
urges that towns use design professionals 
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Cazenovia, New York's main street 


instead of amateurs, and that design pro- 
fessionals should be required to do more 
than just deliver the plan. They must be 
available for consultation all the way 
through the process. Norman Mintz of 
Corning's Market Street Restoration 
Agency concurs, and attributes the suc- 


: cess of a main street revitalization project 


to the full-time presence of a professional 
overseeing the job. 


The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 


tion has found itself becoming a clearing- 
house for main street revitalization, with 
the Mary Means' Midwest Office function- 
ing as the central advisory office. Towns 
are increasingly turning to the National 
Trust for advice, and applying to be listed 
on the National Register for Historic 
Places. In this way they become eligible 
for grants and federal aid and are insured 
against the possibility of being bulldozed 
for federal projects. Many towns will also 
create a local historic preservation district 
to further protect their architecture from 
encroachment from other sectors. 
Because so many towns are getting in- 
volved in this movement, there is a result- 
ing danger of an aggressively commercial 
retrieval of the past, the Midwest Office of 
the National Trust has just announced a 


program to encourage responsible efforts. 
The program calls for the selection of 
three midwestern towns as ''demonstra- 
tion” projects. The towns will receive help 
over an 18-month period from the National 
Trust personnel in arranging the organiza- 
tion and financing of the main street proj- 
ects, obtaining federal assistance, and 
making use of architectural and economic 
consultants. 

To combat more effectively what Means 
calls the ‘‘rising tide of phony Colonial or 
Victorian Village theme treatments," the 
National Trust is also putting together a 
handbook. Architectural guidelines, fi- 
nancing plans, and implementation (legal) 
procedures will be outlined. The third part 
of the National Trust project will be in the 
form of a conference to address these 
various questions of the physical and eco- 
nomic considerations in such revitalization 
procedures. 

With this program, the National Trust is 
recognizing the need for an organization 
not only to act in an advisory capacity to 
small towns, but to establish standards for 
their revitalization schemes. Otherwise 
Main Street will be lost again—this time to 
fake mansard roofs and gaslights instead 
to pseudo-Modern. 
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... and more activity 


Auburn, California, (pop. 6600) has al- 
most completed a restoration of a com- 
mercial downtown of Gold Rush days. 
Crucial was the enactment of a strict de- 
sign review ordinance controlling altera- 
tions and new building in the historic area. 
In Yreka, California (pop. 5500), the 
western office of the National Trust has 
presented a report on the efforts it and the 
Yreka Preservation Corporation have un- 
dertaken to restore Yreka's historic Miner 
Street. Community groups like the Yreka 
Boosters are raising funds for the restora- 
tion of the street that represents a contin- 
uum of vernacular from gold rush days 
through the 1930s. Provo, Utah, (pop. 
53,000) has, with the help of architects 
Historic Utah Inc., begun to rehabilitate 
and restore its downtown to keep business 
from going completely to a regional shop- 
ping center nearby. In Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
(pop. 1600) Historic Utah Inc. is also at 
work helping merchants with restoration 
and rehabilitation, on what is considered 
one of the finest turn-of-the-century dis- 
tricts in the state. Marshall, Michigan, 
(pop. 17,000) a hotbed of late 19th-Cen- 
tury styles, especially Greek Revival, has 
been undergoing a main street renais- 
sance for eight years. The Marshall Histori- 
cal Society and planners Johnson, John- 
son & Roy were responsible for preventing 
the removal of the buildings to a nearby 
"historic park" —as urban renewal plan- 
ners had intended. Meanwhile, however, 
the main street was painted too quaintly 
according to ''color styling’ advice. So 
now the town is talking to Preservation Ur- 
ban Design Inc. about redoing its earlier 
restoration. In Chillicothe, Ohio, (pop. 
25,000) The Chillicothe Area Environment 
Committee is working closely with each 
building owner or tenant. CAEC also pro- 
vides its own contracting service to cut 
costs for owners. Robert Gaede is consult- 
ing architect. Cazenovia, New York, 
(pop. 3000) owes the restoration of its 
three block downtown to the efforts of the 
Historic Cazenovia Foundation which paid 
for alterations and renovation of the town's 
late 19th-Century architecture. Harley 
McKee was the architectural consultant. 
Kingston, New York, (pop. 25,600) sim- 
ilarly has restored part of its Main Street in 
its historic Stockade area. There examples 
of 17th-, 18th-, and 19th-Century archi- 
tecture can be found. In Warren, Rhode 
Island, (pop. 10,600) Vision Inc. is work- 
ing with the National Register district to get 
federal money such as an Economic De- 
velopment Administration grant for town- 
scape improvements. In Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, Vision Inc. and Harvard students 
have been using EDA money and commu- 
nity development block grants to imple- 
ment the townscape project. In Randolph, 
Vermont, (pop. 2100) preservationist 
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Courtney Fisher and architect John Hau- 
ser of The Preservation Collaborative have 
teamed up to revitalize this New England 
town on the National Register while keep- 
ing costs within affordable limits for mer- 
chants. In most cases, only uniform 
signage and color schemes were needed, 
since large-scale improvements were paid 
for by the town. Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts (pop. 27,000) is seeking to retain its 
working class fishing village quality 
through a revitalization project. The main 
street, parallel to the harbor, will restore 
the very plain brick low-rise 19th-Century 
buildings that line its seven-block stretch. 
Spearheading the movement is the Glou- 
cester Downtown Development Corpora- 
tion, a nonprofit group headed by architect 
Kirk Noyes. Also involved are Arrowstreet, 
architects, and Phil Herr & Associates, 
planners. 


Cazenovia, New York 
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Interior architecture 


Interior preservation: 
issues and (Some) answers 


Elizabeth G. Miller 


The author questions the purpose of 
our country’s only interior landmarks 
preservation law and discusses some 
successful and some not so successful 
answers to the problems it presents. 


Traditionally, the concept of architectural 
preservation has meant safeguarding and 
restoring the exteriors of buildings, with, 
perhaps, some attention to their neighbor- 
hood environments. However, in Decem- 
ber of 1973, the New York City Landmarks 
Commission extended the scope of its law 
to include a provision to protect interior 
spaces. While the public designation of in- 
terior spaces was a radically new idea for 
cities and public agencies to consider, the 
idea itself was not new to museum cura- 
tors who, for decades, had been ‘‘collect- 
ing’ period rooms and furnishings. The 
great majority of spaces so preserved 
were private domestic rooms, the shells of 
which were dismantled and adapted to fit 
the museums' available exhibition spaces 
with the ambience completed by the addi- 
tion of period furniture. Similarly, the idea 
was not new to the National Trust whose 
1953 charter approved the designation of 
both interior and exterior spaces in those 
buildings listed on the National Register. 

Nonetheless, for a government agen- 
cy—local or federal—to designate an inte- 
rior public space and hence place restric- 
tions on the division and allocation of that 
Space was a radical and unprecedented 
action. Of the cities nationally known for 
their preservation efforts (Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, etc.), none had 
legislation concerning the protection of in- 
teriors in 1973. Today, three years later, 
most still have none. Only Philadelphia and 
New York have taken up the issue, with 
New York having defined and adopted 
specific regulations: 


Author: Elizabeth G. Miller holds an 
M.A. from the Courtauld Institute of Art, 
London, England and an M.B.A. from 
Columbia University. She is currently a 
Financial Analyst with CBS, Inc. 
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An interior feature is defined as . . . ‘the 
architectural style, design, general ar- 
rangement, and components of an interior, 
including but not limited to, the kind, color, 
and texture of the building material and the 
type and style of all windows, doors, lights, 
signs, and other features appurtenant to 
such interior." (Chap. 8A, Sec. 207-1.01, 
New York City Charter) and an interior 
landmark is . . . ''an interior, or part 
thereof, any part of which is thirty years 
old or older, and which is customarily open 
or accessible to the public, or to which the 
public is customarily invited and which has 
a special historical or aesthetic interest or 
value . . .”' (Sec. 207-1.0m). The whole 
notion of interior preservation is particu- 
larly important today in light of recent 
trends towards the adaptive reuse of older 
buildings, as often the refurbishing of the 
old buildings directly conflicts with the pro- 
tecting of historic interior spaces. 

Under the New York code, 11 interiors 
have been designated, ranging in use from 
museums and public libraries, to private 
houses. Only one, Gage and Tollner's res- 
taurant (in Brooklyn) is a commercial 
structure. The paucity of commercial 
structures among the designations is not 
because there are none of historic value 
and interest, but because of the unproven 
fear that designation depresses real estate 
value in commercial areas and restricts the 
ability of the owner to earn a reasonable 
return from the property. The recent law- 
suit over the development of the air space 
over Grand Central Station is a case in 
point. While the case has not yet been set- 
tled, the most recent ruling in favor of 
the Landmarks Commission addressed the 
question of alternative uses and did not 
rule on the question of constitutionality re- 
garding the right to earn a fair and reason- 
able return. Nonetheless, in the long run, 
the real test of preservation efforts will be 
to prove to the business community that it 
is as feasible and economically viable to 
reuse and/or adapt buildings as it is to 
build anew. 

The issues, then, involved with interior 
preservation revolve around three poles: 
8) a definition of just what is interior pres- 


ervation; b) the actual process of develop- 
ing and constructing property with delicate 
and valuable existing structures that must 
be protected; and c) the question of the fi- 
nancial viability of such projects. 


What is interior preservation? 

A serious question can reasonably be 
asked about the definition of interior pres- 
ervation, its relationship to the exterior of a 
building, and what its actual purpose is. 
Museum curators have one answer, com- 
mercial developers another, and the gen- 
eral public still another. The New York 
code labels all structural parts of the wall 
fabric, the light fixtures, doors, and color 
of the wall as ''interior architectural fea- 
tures.” Yet it says nothing about the rela- 
tionship of the interior with the surround- 
ing exterior, the level of interior light, the 
furniture, the decorative objects, or the 
uses that also define an interior space and 
make that space an aesthetic experience 
rather than a backdrop. Certainly, the 
Commission exercises considerable influ- 
ence when issuing certificates of appropri- 
ateness to projects under consideration. 

Yet more basic questions exist than 
those able to be legally arbitrated. When 
a historic interior is clearly obsolete and 
its function lost, to what extent does 
adapting it for another purpose destroy or 
enhance its historic importance? Several 
examples come to mind: the myriad small 
church buildings being converted to resi- 
dential uses; the railroad stations put to 
new uses by non-profit groups or retail 
concerns; the cast-iron commercial build- 
ings being adapted for use as housing. 
The issue is raised, not to question that the 
saving of the fabric of a building enhances 
our society, but to question if that ap- 
proach constitutes ‘‘preservation.”’ 

Two buildings in particular serve as ex- 
amples: The U.S. Customs House in New 
York, built in 1907 and designed by Cass 
Gilbert, and the Villard Houses, also in 
New York, built in 1882 and designed by 
the offices of McKim, Mead & White. At the 
Customs House, the problems are many 
but can be divided into two distinct cate- 
gories: internal and external, the latter not 


being within the scope of this article. The 
interior of the Customs House has its mo- 
ments of greatness, the main hall, the spi- 
ral stairs, the rotunda with its Reginald 
Marsh murals and expansive skylight, as 
well as the Secretary of State’s room and 
the Collector’s office. Beyond those areas, 
there is little else of unique or historic 
value. Thus, the question becomes, to 
‘what extent can those particular areas be 
retained as they are and still have the rest 
of the building converted to commercially 
viable retail, office, residential, or hotel 
space. The problems of security, public 
accessibility, and sheer economics are all 
staggering and inhibiting. 

For example, in the 1974 proposal com- 
missioned by the Customs House Institute 
and prepared through the offices of I.M. 
Pei, the renovation scheme called for had 
a minimum projected cost of $52.34 per sq 
ft. That price was noticeably above the 
cost of similar space in the building's im- 
mediate neighborhood. Even though the 
plan is now out-of-date, it is hard to imag- 
ine that the costs of developing the space 
will in any way be reduced. The problem is 
to find ways that will allow the building to 
earn its own living, yet to be used in such a 
way that the historic rooms are not brutally 
raped of their stateliness and grandeur. 
While it is obvious that new uses must be 
found, the whole question of the purpose 
of preservation would be challenged if new 
uses, although functionally similar were 
not appropriate in image or consistent 
with the implied quality of historic space. 

Similarly, a quick glance at the 25 sug- 
gested uses of the Customs House shows 
that only 4 were ideas that had any reve- 
nue-producing ability or ones that showed 
any awareness of the surrounding existing 
community. These other suggestions were 
all cultural activities and information areas 
that could be located in any space, had 
little need to exist in ‘‘historic'’ space and 
had no capacity to produce revenue of the 
order required to maintain the space. It is 
legitimate, then, to question a preservation 
plan that attempts to ‘‘sell’’ noontime pup- 
pet shows to the financial community of 
Manhattan. 

On the other hand, a look at the pro- 
posed adaptation of the Villard Houses 
suggests that reasonable compromises 
can indeed be accomplished. While not 
perfect, the plans are the best example to 
date of a project that develops a commer- 
cially desirable site in conjunction with the 
preservation and integrated use of historic 
structures. The plan for the Villard Houses 
is to build a 50-story, multi-purpose hotel 
tower on a site contiguous with the houses 
and to incorporate the rooms of historic 
importance into the fabric and functioning 
of the hotel itself. The question of defining 
“preservation” in this case is less difficult 
because less change is being made in the 
generic uses of the rooms. The rooms in- 
volved are the library, the dining room, and 
public transitional spaces like the grand 
staircase and arched promenades. All are 
rooms originally designed for public-ori- 
ented functions and spacious enough to 
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hold small crowds. Presumably, the devel- 
oper/operator will be able to retain the 
rooms on a commercial basis for the same 
basic functions: public meetings, gather- 
ings, and conferences. In this way, the 
question of preservation and use are by no 
means contradictory and here are them- 
selves mutually benefiting. 


The process of development 

The actual process in developing a site or 
project with historic structures is unique to 
each project. Yet, if solutions tried and 
tested by others are shared, then those 
that work become a body of experience 
from which others facing similar problems 
can draw. This is the case with the Villard 
Houses. There, the owner of the build- 
ings, the developer, preservationists, 


architects, members of the City Planning 
Commission, and the Landmarks Commis- 
sion have worked closely together on a 
project that would not only incorporate 
and protect the landmark buildings, but 
also would earn a fair and reasonable re- 
turn on the investment required. 

In the beginning, the owners of the 
buildings and site, the Catholic arch- 
diocese of New York, approached devel- 
oper Harry Helmsley to consider the land- 
mark site and to review the possibilities for 
its commercial development. The firm of 
Emery Roth & Sons was brought in as the 
architect. After a rather bitter public de- 
bate over the plans, a preservationist, Wil- 
liam Shopsin, AIA, was also hired to take 
responsibility for the old buildings and the 
planning of the necessary connections be- 
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tween the old and the new. Emery Roth & 
Sons was to be responsible for all new 
construction; Shopsin was to have specific 
responsibility for the measuring survey to 
be undertaken for the Historic American 
Buildings Survey report. He also would 
serve as a liaison between the developer 
and the Landmarks Commission over the 
restoration of the space and the ultimate 
distribution and use of space in the old 
buildings. 

At the same time, with the aid of the 
legal counsel of the Landmarks Commis- 
sion, Dorothy Miner, a report was written 
precisely outlining the steps to be taken to 
protect any and every architectural orna- 
ment and fixture during the period of con- 
struction. The detailed report covered, for 
both interior and exterior work, the follow- 
ing points: 1) the question of precise insur- 
ance coverage needed to protect the old 
building against damage from accidents, 
vibrations, or exposure that might occur 
during construction (this was done in col- 
laboration with Arthur Rosenblatt of the 
Metropolitan Museum who is experienced 
in the problem of protecting old exteriors 
during the construction of new, adjoining 
buildings); 2) the procedures for the pro- 
tection and storage of architectural mate- 
rials which would have to be removed dur- 
ing construction; 3) the actual, physical 
protective efforts needed during construc- 
tion; 4) the restoration processes after 
construction; 5) procedures for disposal of 
elements not reassembled in the new 
building; and 6) the review process the 
Landmarks Commission will undertake at 
the end of the construction process. 

The report is an extremely valuable 
document because of its detail, and the 
precedent this project sets is obvious. 
First, a preservationist was hired, not just 
to placate the public or to advise, but to 
work as a partner on the project from the 
first public hearings through the design 
phase and to the end of construction. Sec- 
ond, the Landmarks Commission has pre- 
pared a document, that, if allowed to cir- 
culate, will be of great use to anyone else 
attempting repairs or construction on his- 
toric structures. Third, the Commission 
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has set a precedent by bringing its exper- 
tise to bear on a project over which it le- 
gally had only limited jurisdiction; only the 
exterior of the buildings were protected 
landmarks (designated in 1968 before the 
interiors provision was enacted), while the 
interiors were not. 

The crucial point in all of this is that the 
developer is not in any way legally bound 
to preserve the interiors, but, since the 
costs involved proved to be commercially 
viable, the developer felt he could proceed 
with this approach. What is remarkable is 
that all interests were accommodated and 
a spirit of cooperation, though sometimes 
strained, has produced a rather notable 
blend of the new and the old, a project that 
just may earn its own living. 


Financial viability 

Even though a scheme may be devised 
that is acceptable to all interested parties, 
eventually it is the bottom line that deter- 
mines whether or not the project is exe- 
cuted. In a simple comparison of the de- 
velopment costs per square foot, it is 
obvious why a fine, well-thought-out and 
socially responsible project like the 1974 
plan for the Customs House is impractical. 

The chart details the cost of developing 
the Villard site in two ways: 1) as a straight 
commercial venture, if the site were not re- 
stricted by historic structures, represent- 
ing a cost of $35 million; and 2) the site 
and development costs given that the his- 
toric structures are incorporated into the 
design and engineering of the new build- 
ing, at a cost of $41.7 million. Similarly, the 
first plan whose cost is calculated for the 
Customs House omits the proposed glaz- 
ing of the center courtyard and refacing 
work on the interior courtyard facade. This 
first plan has an estimated development 
cost of $20.5 million. The cost of the sec- 
ond plan for the Customs House was esti- 
mated at $25.5 million and was considered 
to be the optimal restoration scheme as 
presented in 1974. 

What is interesting to note is that the 
planners involved in the Customs House 
study were vigorous in calling for special 
tax-relief, non-profit incorporation as well 
as tax-exempt financing for the project, 
and used such relief measures as assump- 
tions in estimating their costs. On the other 
hand, the Villard project has been devised 
as a purely commercial venture. The site, 
once tax-exempt because the Catholic 
diocese once had its offices there, has had 
taxes levied and paid on it for the past two 
years. Also, the financing, take-out and 
mortgage loans, is to be negotiated at 
competitive market rates. The purpose of 
the comparison is not to downgrade the 
Customs House scheme because the two 
buildings are structurally very different; 
they are located in different neighbor- 
hoods, and each has very different pro- 
Spective tenants and uses. Nonetheless, it 
is an instructive comparison since it shows 
that while it is more expensive to work with 
historic structures, it is not prohibitive to 
do so. This is particularly true in the case 
of the Villard Houses where the cost of in- 


corporating the historic structures runs 16 
percent above the cost of developing an 
unrestricted lot. Even so, the cost is not 
beyond commercial viability. 

Beyond these three issues raised by the 
preservation of interior space are a myriad 
of other issues: ability to be flexible in re- 
quiring compliance with current zoning or- 
dinances where historic structures are in- 
volved, without taking on the pattern of 
Spot zoning in every single instance; insur- 
ance coverage before, during, and after 
construction; the purpose of insuring fea- 
tures to be preserved which are so unique 
as to be irreplaceable; the role of the pres- 
ervationist as a full working member of the 
development team; public accessibility to 
private commercial space and its right to 
participate in the planning process; and 
many others. 

In the end, the whole question and fu- 
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Gross square Estimated development Percentage change 


Project footage costs — per sq ft from first project 
oo 
1 Villard House Site 924,500 $37.86 ——— 


(without historic 
structure — 1976 
dollars) 


2 Villard House Site 949,062 $43.94 7- 16.0696 
(with historic 
structure — 1976 
dollars) 


3 Customs House Plan 449,000 $45.66 +20.6% 
(without glazed 
skylight — 1974 
dollars) 


4 Customs House Plan 449,000 $56.24 +48.6% 
(optimum restoration 
plan — 1974 dollars) 


(All figures were calculated from published information and represent estimates of development costs 
exclusive of architectural and engineering fees and land costs.) 
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ture of preservation, and of interior preser- 
vation in particular, will demand sound fi- 
nancial terms. As hardhearted as that 
sounds, if a project cannot be afforded or 
be self-sustaining, it will not be built. Proj- 
ects like the 1974 scheme for the Customs 
House which call for special treatment in 
the form of tax relief and government and 
foundation subsidies are remnants of the 
1960s when excess monies were avail- 
able. Today, in 1976, the realities and con- 
tinued promise of a tight monetary situ- 
ation have forced all involved to forego the 
well-intentioned plans of expensive pro- 
portions. Compromise and constructive 
cooperation is now required, if projects 
are to be attempted successfully. If the Vil- 
lard project is any indication of the quality 
of that compromise, the future of these 
joint efforts appears to have an impressive 
beginning. 
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Architectural Presentation 
3 Techniques 


By William W. Atkin, 
196 pp. illus., ... $15.95 


This book includes presentations 
ranging from simple sketches in pen- 
cil and pen-and-ink to elaborate 
drawings, photographs, slide presen- 
tations and various combinations of 
media achieved with overlays, camera 
techniques and modern reproduction 
methods. 

Circle B603 under Books. 


"abrics for Interiors 


ack Larsen and Jeanne Weeks, 
pp. illus., ... $14.95 


pletely geared to current trends, 
book can make the difference 
een costly mistakes and suc- 
ful, personalized interiors. It ex- 
is functions and requirements of 
cs for windows, furniture, walls 
ceilings. 

le B601 under Books. 


he New Downtowns 


ouis G. Redstone, FAIA, 
pp., illus.,... $22.95 


erously illustrated with drawings, 
os, aerial views, site plans, and 
riptive comments, this practical 
e describes over 50 significant 
' histories illustrating the suc- 
ful revitalization of central busi- 
; districts in large and small cities 
ve United States, Canada, and 
seas. 

le B602 under Books. 


4 The Autonomous House 


By Brenda and Robert Vale, 
224 pp. illus., ... $10.00 


Two architects offer practical solu- 
tions to the design of a house that 
operates independently within its 
environment. This "Autonomous 
House” is not linked to utility lines for 
gas, electricity, water, or drainage; 
but instead uses the energy of sun, 


wind and rain to service itself and pro- 
cess its waste. 
Circle B604 under Books. 


Architectural Rendering 
5 The Techniques of 
Contemporary Presentation 


By Albert O. Halse, 326 pp., 
illus., 2nd edition, 1972... $26.50 


This completely up-dated revision of 
the most widely used guide to archi- 
tectural rendering covers all working 
phases from pencil strokes to finished 
product — and shows how to obtain 
the desired mood, perspective, light 
and color effects, select proper equip- 
ment and work in different media. 
Circle B605 under Books. 


6 Urban Space for Pedestrians 


By Boris S. Pushkarev with Jeffrey M. 
Zupan; 212 pp. illus.,... $17.50 


This report is the first book-length 
treatment that puts pedestrians on an 
equal footing with other modes of 
transportation. The author analyzes 
current problems and recommends 
solutions involving sidewalk width, 
autofree zones, grade separation and 
underground spaces. 


Publisher will bill you direct before 
Shipping any book. 
Circle B606 under Books. 


7 Housing 


By Macsai, Holland, Nachman, 
Yacker, 483 pp. illus., . .. $30.00 


This book on the subject of multiple 
housing serves as a refresher course 
for the architect, a handbook for the 
novice, a reference book for the stu- 
dent, a course guide for the professor 
and as background for the housing of- 
ficial. 

Circle B607 under Books. 


8 Depression Modern 


By Martin Greif, 
192 pp. illus., . .. $15.00 


Focusing on the period between 1934 
and 1940, the author shows that a 
relatively small group of young, bril- 
liant, energetic designers created for 
the first time a national style that was 
uniquely American. In five years this 
style changed the shape of virtually 
everything in the American home, in- 
cluding the home itself. 

Circle B608 under Books. 


9 Interior Lighting 


By James Nuckolls, 
371 pp. illus.,... $22.00 


In this book technical information is 
directed to the designer who needs to 
know why lighting is applied, as well 
as howto doit. The text is not meant to 
replace engineering references but 
rather to augment them for the de- 
signer who works with the art as well 
as the science of lighting. 

Circle B609 under Books. 


Marinas: A Working Guide to 
1 Omeir Development and Design 


By Donald W. Adie, 

336 pp. illus. ... $39.95 

Boating occupies an increasingly im- 
portant position in the major growth 
industry of leisure. Because boating 
involves vast expenditures, and the 
need to conserve and use water 
resources wisely, these facilities de- 
mand high expertise in planning and 
design, which this up-to-date guide 
provides. 

Circle B610 under Books. 


1 1 How Cities Are Saved 


By Herber R. Lottman, 
255 pp., illus., .. . $12.50 


Author Herbert Lottman looks at cities 
of Western Europe, the Middle and Far 
East and shows how they are rebuild- 
ing themselves, recreating neighbor- 
hoods, planning new districts, de- 


into easy-to-use drawings, diagrams, 
charts and graphs. With OSHA viola- 
tions increasing, engineers obviously 
need a working guide to compliance 
with government job safety and health 
standards. This book fills that need. 
All material is presented in the same 
sequence as the OSHA regulations 
are written. 

Circle B612 under Books. 


The Failure of 
1 3 Modern Architecture 


By Brent C. Brolin, 
128 pp., illus., . .. $11.95 


The author, a practicing architect, 
demonstrates how modernism in ar- 
chitecture is rooted in outmoded and 
invalid 19th-century principles. He 
proposes an architecture in which 
buildings fit into — rather than stand 
apart from — their surroundings and 
users' lives. 

Circle B613 under Books. 


1 4 Energy and Form 


By Ralph L. Knowles, 
198 pp. illus... . . $27.50 


This is a scholarly, theoretical book, a 
major work that will be used for years 
to come. The projects described con- 
centrate on reducing environmental 
problems in individual or groups of 
buildings by controlling shape and 
Structure, scale and surface, volume 
ratio, location and orientation, isola- 
lion and insulation. 


Pubisher will bill you direct before 
Shipping any book. 


Circle B614 under Books. 


“Wildflower 1977" 
1 5 Engagement Calendar 


110 pp., illus., individually boxed ... 
$5.95 


Superb full-page, five-color prints and 
descriptions of more than 50 species 
of wild flowers coupled with a useful 
page-a-week engagement diary make 
this book a natural for busy nature 
lovers. 

Circle B615 under Books. 


1 6 “Nature 77" Wall Calendar 


28 pp., illus., individually boxed ... 
$5.95 


Successor to the immensely popular 
“Nature 76" calendar from the same 
publisher. The new 13 x 11" version 
features 12 extraordinary full-color 
nature portraits — wildlife, land- 
scapes, wildflowers — selected from 
the best works of leading nature pho- 
tographers. 

Circle B616 under Books. 


Drawing File for architects, 
1 7 illustrators and designers 


by Marc Szabo 
251 pp. illus.,... $12.50 


This book provides over 200 pages of 
figures — in the most common and 


natural positions, activities, and types 
of wearing apparel, as well as dozens 
of drawings of boats and cars, all of 
which can be copied freely — by 
direct tracing, photostats, or photo- 
coping machine. The pages tear out 
easily to form an easily accessible fin- 
gertip scrap file. 

Circle B617 under Books. 


1 8 Rendering With Pen And Ink 


By Robert W. Gill, 
368 pp. illus.,... $6.95 


This paper-back edition is a copiously 
illustrated guide to the techniques and 
methods of rendering, including sec- 
tions on perspective, projection, 
shadow, reflections, and how to draw 
cars, ships, aircraft, trees, and human 
figures. The author also describes the 
very wide range of instruments and 
equipment currently in use. 

Circle B618 under Books. 


1 9 Trees 


By Robert L. Zion, 
168 pp. illus., ... $12.95 


An inexpensive paperback version of 
the book with virtually everything you 
want to know about using trees to 
complement the buildings you de- 
sign. Both aesthetic and practical 
considerations are given, including 
tree characteristics, as well as cost 
considerations, planting, mainte- 
nance, rate of growth, and city and 
seashore recommendations. 

Circle B619 under Books. 


Building Construction 
20 Illustrated 


By Frank Ching, 
320 pp. illus., ... $17.95 


Charmingly hand-lettered by the 
author, this book presents step-by- 
step techniques in residential and 
light construction. Containing over 
1,000 drawings, it covers materials, 
finishes, fastenings, posts, trusses, 
slabs, wood joists, light steel/alum- 
inum, structural calculations, plan- 
ning and site work, cost estimating, 
and construction sequencing. 

Circle B620 under Books. 


2 1 Architectural Graphics 


By Frank Ching, 
128 pp. illus.,... $9.95 


This book presents graphic tech- 
niques available for conveying archi- 
tectural ideas. Included is know- 
how on equipment and materials; 
drafting; architectural conventions for 
orthographic, paraline and perspec- 
tive drawings; devices for rendering 
tonal/textural values and context; 
graphic symbols and lettering; free- 
hand sketching and diagramming; 
and effective presentation of design 
proposals. 

Circle B621 under Books. 
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22 Graphic Calendar 365... $12.00 


Bold and contemporary, this much- 
acclaimed calendar is a marvelous 
addition to architectural offices, a 
standard for designers, and need- 
less to say, a must for the near- 
sighted. Comes in heavy, black tube 
with coordinated label for gift mail- 
By Peter S. Hopf, A.L.A., Ing. 12 sheets, each 45" x 32", 
288 pp. illus.,... $19.50 bound with 3 metal eyelets for hang- 


This practical volume translates ing. 
OSHA's tens of thousands of words Circle B622 under Books. 


fending pedestrians against auto- 
mobiles, improving the environment 
while at the same time protecting 
landmarks and improving the quality 
of life generally. 

Circle B611 under Books. 


1 2 Designer's Guide to OSHA 
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An Insulated Clearspan Skyroof 
by STRUCTURES UNLIMITED 


is Different! 


IT LETS SUNLIGHT IN, 
AND IT KEEPS THE HEATED OR COOLED AIR IN 
… AT THE SAME TIME! 


This is because a Structures Unlimited Roof System uses the 
patented Kalwall® panel system that is translucent, yet has insula- 
tion U-Factors of .40, .24, or even .15! 
There are many positive advanta 
including... 
e insulated to 2% times more 

value than any other light 

transmitting material. 

lower construction costs. 

RUGGED, yet light in weight. 

glare-free, diffused light 

transmitted, with less solar 

heat transmission (unless 

desired!), 

wide range of design 

possibilities. 

fixed or operating roof 

options. 

self cleaning, virtually 

maintenance-free. 

and plants thrive! 
So, if you’re planning shopping centers, mini or maxi malls, office 
buildings, recreation complexes, or any type of large roof building 
where you want the sunlight inside, yet have maximum energy 
savings in lighting, heating, and air conditioning — phone or write. 


A full color brochure has complete information and design details. 
Ask for a copy! 


Structures Unlimited, Inc. 
37 Union Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 03103 
Phone 603-627-7889 


PATENTED 


REPLACEMENT WINDOW 


KEEP OUT... 


HEAT . . . for | AIR... low al 
lower summer | infiltration. 
cooling costs. | | 
| NOISE... 

COLD . . . for with insulatin 
lower fuel glass the only 
costs. traffic in your 

place is your 
DUST/DIRT own. 
... Save on 
maintenance. 

| 


New slider 
L-P replacement windows keep out everything but the models also 
view ru any shape opening in any type of construction available. 
... custom fit. 


See Sweet's File 8.15/Lo or write 
[I today for all the facts. Send for free I— 
ua Louisiana-Pacific coe erectus | 


VAY, specifications. | i 

. a o" j> u 
Wfeaher-sea! Division ue 
Commercial Products: 324 Wooster Rd. N. dg 


Barberton, Ohio 44203 216/745-1661 
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Before After 


"Since before the turn of the century, the Academy building had looked not unlike a k 
spent a morning at play in a sandpile. Its face was dirty. The structure took on a patina which 
appearance of a squat, dark brown relic. 

“Today, the building might be described as a symphony of sorts in technicolor. It is a1 
and black brick, brown and beige sandstone, gray slate, polished pink granite and vari-colore 
in as mosaics.” 


The Philadelphia Inquirer Mag: 
October 2, 1966 


»SURE KLEAN» 


RESTORATION CLEANE, 


Fifteen years’ experience has proven this masonry cleaner to be one of the most econ 
effective products of its kind. 
` The unique cold water, high pressure rinse eliminates the expense and surface dama 
blasting or steam cleaning. Sure Klean Restoration Cleaner is particularly formulated for res! 
surfaces to their original beauty, as well as matching add-on construction. 


ProSoCo, i 
Box 4040 
Kansas City, Ks 
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Technics: Specifications clinic 


A primer on paint 


Josephine H. Drummond 


There is more to painting than choosing its color. 
The subject of paint and painting is highly complex, 
involving chemistry, physics, and engineering in 
addition to the familiar buckets of paint and brushes. 


The architect is not usually a chemist, physicist, or engi- 
neer, and neither is the paint salesman who calls on him. 
Fortunately the major paint manufacturers have these 
people on their staffs, and among their duties is that of sim- 
plifying the process of matching paint materials to thinners 
to surfaces to exposure conditions. The result is still a be- 
wildering array of choices, made even more complicated 
by job conditions and material substitutions. 

Organisols—polyvinylidene chlorides—styrene butadiene 
copolymers—polyacrylic ester rubbers—are the generic 
names of pigments and vehicles of modern paints. It is up 
to the specifier whether he wants to know that paint con- 
taining anatase titanium dioxide pigment translates into 
brand names for self-cleaning exterior house paints. 

If the project at hand involves more or less routine paint- 
ing of metal, wood, plaster, concrete, and similar surfaces, 
the specification can be prepared without much concern 
for the chemistry. Selecting one or more manufacturers, 
the architect can find in their catalogs the recommended 
systems for each kind of surface, or he can ask the manu- 
facturer's representative to select materials for him. He may 
set up comparisons of two or three manufacturers or he 
may equate them by a blanket clause. He may also use 
non-proprietary methods of naming materials by Federal 


Specifications, though this will not provide the same quality. 


Most manufacturers produce three qualities of materials, 
bearing different trade names. These are, more or less 
loosely: the ‘architectural finishes,” “painter's” line, and 
“do-it-yourself” material. 

Chemically, the materials differ principally in the ratio of 
pigment and vehicle. They are increasingly easier to apply 
in the order listed above, and durability decreases in the 


Author: Josephine H. Drummond, CSI, is Specifications 
Writer/Construction Administrator, Gruen Associates, 
Los Angeles. 


same order. The cost also decreases, so if we specify the 
architectural finish line and approve do-it-yourself line, we 
are providing the painter with an unearned healthy profit, 
both on labor and material, at the owner's expense. Gener- 
ally the architectural materials are factory mixed to color 
specifications, while the painter's and do-it-yourself mate- 
rials are purchased in standard colors at local paint stores. 
In writing specifications and approving paint schedules, we 
should ascertain that we are getting the desired quality. 

The paint industry is currently in the process of develop- 
ing water-thinned materials for virtually all types of sur- 
faces, with varying degrees of gloss. This is partly in re- 
sponse to ecological pressures and partly to simplify 
cleanup and handling. In some instances these materials 
require greater skill in application. Durability, washability, 
and compatibility with overcoating materials are less pre- 
dictable because of limited use and time. It would not seem 
advisable to assume that water-thinned is automatically an 
equal to oil- or alkyd-based material without analyzing the 
conditions. 

When we have special conditions to contend with, the 
problem becomes more complex. The major commercial 
paint manufacturers are not the principal formulators of the 
exotic materials, paint which can cost $30 to $50 a gallon 
and up. The producers are mostly specialty coating com- 
panies, some of whose products are excellent, some not. 
Selection involves consideration of the company's reputa- 
tion, the assurance that it will remain in business beyond 
the guarantee period, and reviewing other projects which 
used the proposed material. 

In addition to the assistance available from manufac- 
turers' reps, there are at least two excellent, non-proprie- 
tary publications on paint, published by the government. 

The first: is an excursion "behind the labels” of both the 
general paints and the exotics. Surface preparation, prim- 
ing, and finish coating are described in detail. The book is 
difficult to read because no references are made to trade 
names and no differentiation is given between standard 
“off-the-shelf” materials and exotic coatings. No compari- 
son of cost is given either, so the book is not a selection 
source. It is rather an excellent background study in the 
chemical and physical properties of paint, the principles of 
material selection, and the principles of paint thinning and 
curing or drying. It also summarizes Federal Specifications 
for paint materials. 

The second publication? emphasizes practical consid- 
erations and is thoroughly illustrated. Subjects such as 
paint failure, application techniques, and safety are dis- 
cussed in detail. 

These volumes, though several years old, provide the ar- 
chitect with a basic understanding of paint. The next time 
he changes the color of his building soffit from white to 
beige the week before final acceptance, he knows there's 
more to it than meets the eye. O 


!U.S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Organic Coatings, Properties, Selection, and Use, 
by A.G. Roberts, Building Science Series 7. February 1968 
(Washington D.C. Government Printing Office $2.50) 

?U.S. Departments of the Army, Navy and Air Force, Paints 
and Protective Coatings. January 1969 (Washington D.C. 
Government Printing Office $7.25) 
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Technics: Spectator seating 


How not to play musical chairs 


Architects put a lot of thought into seating they 
choose for auditoriums and arenas, but they must 
give equal thought to justifying their selection 

to the client inclined toward competitive bidding. 


Gentlemen and ladies be seated! Now, is the seat comfort- 
able? Too high? Too low? Enough leg room? Can you see 
the stage or arena? We'll ask you again after two hours, is 
the seat still comfortable? 

If these were the only questions an architect had to an- 
swer in specifying spectator seating, it would still be a diffi- 
cult decision to make, but there are other important factors 
that complicate the decision further. Is the design pleasing? 
Does it harmonize with its environment? Are the colors 
right? Is it rugged enough? Is it easy to maintain? Does it 
have appropriate acoustic characteristics? Can the basic 
seat dimensions be varied so that a row of seats exactly fits 
its allotted space? How much will the installation cost? 

And finally, if the client or general contractor decides that 
seating is one of the areas where he can cut the project's 
cost by seeking competitive bids, how does the architect 
ensure that an ‘‘or equal" alternate is truly ‘‘equal’’? 


This seat is taken 

It's sad but true that if the architect's reputation is powerful, 
it's likely that his original selection will stick. One doesn't 
hire a superstar only to ignore his advice. The lesser-known 
and smaller firms, on the other hand, should expect to have 
to back their selections with cogent arguments and docu- 
mentation. 

Naturally, most manufacturers are glad to provide a 
specification that fits their own line and no other; i.e., “a 
redhaired man exactly 71 inches tall, with one green eye 
and one brown eye, and one leg three-eighths of an inch 
shorter than the other." But the architect must make sure 
that the seating specification relates reasonably to the job 
requirements, with special attention to the features that 
make the particular seat line he wishes to use preferable to 
others. And he must be wary about following the manufac- 
turer's suggested specifications too slavishly. Manufac- 
turers often make what they consider minor changes in 
their line, but these may be changes that affect features the 
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architect considers important. A thoughtfully written speci- 
fication will help protect these features. 

There is a tremendous variety of spectator seats avail- 
able, from high-style units created by internationally known 
architects and designers for plush recital halls to utilitarian 
benches for college field houses. Within the same line there 
may be a choice among floor-mounted, riser-mounted, 
telescopic (seats fold and lock against a common mount- 
ing) or portable seats, for indoor or outdoor use. Units may 
be purchased with textile or plastic upholstery in a wide 
range of fabrics, plain molded wood or plastic backs and 
seats, with accessories such as ashtrays, folding tablet 
arms and built-in wiring for simultaneous translation sys- 
tems, and in various colors. 


Custom style off the shelf 

One is tempted to think of these as ‘‘stock”’ units, but no 
manufacturer inventories enough seats for the usual 
spectator seating installation. What is in stock are the ex- 
pensive production molding dies, jigs, and fixtures, along 
with some standard components. In effect, every large job 
is a custom job produced from standard components. 

With the broad range of options available from the many 
supply sources, one would think the architect could find 
anything he needs in some showroom or catalog. Not nec- 
essarily so, says architect Richard Meier, principal of the 
New York firm bearing his name. Spectator seats are an in- 
tegral part of the architect's design, he points out, espe- 
cially—but not only—in concert halls, theaters, and audito- 
riums. A seat that is almost right is not the same as a seat 
that is exactly right. Even for arenas, he finds that often he 
cannot find a seat that combines, say, the wood, finish, di- 
mensions, style, and special features he desires. No manu- 
facturer is about to start producing a new style—when 
molding dies may cost as much as $70,000—unless he is 
convinced it has the potential for substantial ongoing sales 
or the initial sale is tremendous. And few clients, particu- 
larly public or quasi-public bodies, are about to subsidize 
the startup of a new line. Nevertheless, Meier concedes, 
most installations can be served more than adequately by 
what is available in the market. 

Exceptions are showplaces like New York's Lincoln Cen- 
ter. American Seating Company worked with a Max Abram- 
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st Point lecture hall installation shows one of the options available to Chairs in this installation have cushion pad only on the seat and are 
hitects: padded seat, back; pedestal mounting. Heywood-Wakefield. mounted on a supporting beam. Foldaway tablet arm is optional. Krueger. 
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istic stackable chairs have interlocking ganging device. Steelcase (above). 
iminum extrusion and casting suspension keeps floor obstructions Kaiser Aluminum (above). Conference hall seating installation features 
a minimum. Knoll International Morrison /Hanna Collection (below). roomy, richly upholstered chairs of contemporary design. Turner (below). 
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Variations on a theme. Architect may design a "custom" installation 
from standard components (American Seating's 35 M theater-auditorium 
ine is shown here) and by choice of upholstery, colors. 
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“Squirming Irma" is one 

of the testing devices 

that helps American Seat- 
ing Co. determine the dura- 
bility of chair designs. Ir- 
ma's piston-rod spine 
(connected to beam above 
her head) gives the chair 
100,000 thumps and 30,000 
squirms in 50 hours, simu- 
lating years of actual use. 


ovitz team to develop its Stellar line of chairs for the cultural 
center's several halls. This seat has been widely used else- 
where and has now been modified for Philip Johnson in the 
redesigned Avery Fisher Hall. Another exception is the 
200-seat Athenaeum (visitors center) at New Harmony, In- 
diana, site of a 19th-Century experimental socialist commu- 
nity. Meier has designed new seating for the Athenaeum. 
“This is a special place,” he says, ‘‘and it was aesthetically 
essential that the space, the architecture, the furnishings 
and the seating—which are after all extensions of the archi- 
tecture—be fully integrated. We couldn't do this by going to 
the marketplace.” Meier hopes that the manufacturer se- 
lected to build the seats will decide to add the design to his 
own product line. 

The architect faces a formidable obstacle in selling his 
own seat design to a client, aside from the cost. Major seat- 
ing manufacturers put their seats, components, and cov- 
ering materials through expensive and rigorous life tests. 
They also have extensive files of acoustic and seating com- 
fort data. It's not likely that new chairs destined for short 
runs will receive such thorough, certified pedigrees. 

Many architects feel that the vast majority of spectator 
seating projects can be served well from among the wide 
range of chairs (and their modifications) on the market and 
that the problem posed by competitive bidding is greatly 
exaggerated. They state that the high cost of tooling and 
the threat of legal action by the manufacturer tend to pre- 
vent competitors from copying too closely the architect's 
preferred choice, when he has one. 

But suppose the client insists on competitive bids for the 
seating and bids do come in? The architect is not power- 
less. Provided that he has done his specification homework 
thoroughly and that the proposed alternates fall short of 
being equal in significant features, he may exercise his pre- 
rogative of rejection. [Henry Lefer] 
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It's Inryco Duofinish 700 


Now the same coating that protects offshore 
drilling rigs, refinery structures and chemical pro- 
cessing equipment is adapted to steel wall panels 
pre-finished with new Duofinish 700™: a urethane 
finish coating over epoxy-primed, galvanized steel 
(hot-dipped with full 1% oz. zinc). 

Duofinish 700 is super-tough. It resists the cor- 
rosive, abrasive atmospheres of industrial areas— 
the hot sun and salt air of coastal sites. It looks good 
right from the start and stays looking good longer, 
because its smooth surface continues to shed grime 
and dirt. 

Sometimes a corrosive atmosphere is inside a 
building. Duofinish 700 is available on both exterior 
and interior Inryco wall panels. 

Duofinish 700 has been subjected to recog- 
nized accelerated testing. You can evaluate the re- 
sults yourself in Catalog 22-16. Send for yours now 
with the handy coupon at the right. 

Duofinish 700 is one of many new Inryco devel- 
opments in building enclosure systems. 
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INRYCO, Inc., Building Panels Division 
Dept. L. 4069 W. Burnham Street; P.O. 393 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 


I'd like to know more about Inryco Duofinish 700!" 
Please send me Catalog 22-16. 


Name 

Title Company 

Address 

City State Zip 


Inryco 


an Inland Steel company 


General Offices: Melrose Park, Illinois 
Formerly Inland-Ryerson Construction Products Co. 
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Superior Performance plus economy... 


GRANOSTRUCT WALL SYSTEMS 


PROJECT: H. O. Penn Machinery Co., Armonk, N.Y 
ARCHITECT: Thomas Mannino, White Plains, N.Y. 
CONTRACTOR: Yonkers Contracting Co., Yonkers, N. 
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Books 


Erickson 
on Erickson 


The Architecture of Arthur Erickson by Arthur Erickson, 
Montreal, 1975; distributed in the U.S. by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 228 pp., 135 illus., $40. 

Reviewed by Leonard K. Eaton, professor of archi- 
tecture, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

“If | had to pick out the great Canadian architect, of this 
or any other time," says George Woodcock, a recent writer 
on Canada and the Canadians (London, 1970), | would un- 
hesitatingly name Arthur Erickson.'' With this sumptuous 
volume—a large 12’’x12” format with many of the pictures 
running across 24 in. in color and black and white—Erick- 
son's claim to this status is laid before the world. So im- 
pressive is the book, in fact, that at first glance it looks like 
something designed for a coffee table. In fact, itis much 
more than a coffee table book. Its appearance is an impor- 
tant event in a continuing, and on the whole justified, cam- 
paign to make Americans aware of the cultural achieve- 
ments of their northern neighbors. 

The first part of the book is an explanation of Erickson's 
work in terms of those qualities which he particularly val- 
ues. These he calls site, light, and cadence. This last seems 
to be roughly equivalent to procession, and in order to clar- 
ify the larger schemes, a number of illustrations of models 
are included. He then proceeds to a series of really magnifi- 
cent illustrations of houses, mostly in the West. These are 
shown in a series of photographs, accompanied by plans, 
which, for some strange reason, give no indication of the 
functions accommodated in the various portions of the 
dwellings. One therefore tends to visualize the buildings as 
a series of interlocking pavilions. Sections are given at the 
end of the book, and this is fortunate, since several of the 
houses occupy unusual sites. 

With Simon Fraser University we come to a major work of 
the 20th Century which has already been much published, 
though not so sumptuously as here. Erickson relates that in 
his submission he challenged the traditional concept of the 
North American university: “I believed that above all a uni- 
versity should express universality of knowledge; that the 
fragmentation into faculties and departments, each isolated 
in its own world, was artificial; and that indeed the usual 
campus, where forestry or commerce, chemistry or law had 
each a building to itself, created mistaken intellectual 
[continued on page 95] 
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CORIAN 


„versatile and practical, too. 


Choose from the delicately veined, marble-like elegance 
of the Dawn Beige or Olive Mist patterns, the opalescent 
beauty of Cameo White or the richly luxurious Autumn Gold. 
Du Pont CORIAN* —a solid filled methacrylate material with 
color and pattern all the way through—is truly beautiful. 

And CORIAN combines this beauty with the versatility 
of custom fabrication (CORIAN can be worked like wood with 
standard tools) and the practicality of a tough, modern 
material. 

The Practical Elegance of CORIAN building products 
is available in 1/4", 1/2" and 3/4" sheets in four decorator 
color patterns for custom surfaces, bath and kitchen counter 
tops, wall wainscoting, bathtub 
and shower surrounds. One- 
piece molded vanity tops and 
bowls of CORIAN are also 
available. For more information 
see our catalog in Sweet's File, 
or write Du Pont Company, 
Room 25114, Wilmington, 

DE 19898. 


CORIAN is Du Pont's registered trademark 
for its methacrylate building materials. 


CORIAN. Marble-like elegance 
with the workability of wood. 
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The Beaten Path 


Contract carpets that pass our 
tough wear tests can handle 
most any traffic problem. 


That’s because we simulate actual high traffic 
conditions in our lab before we allow carpets 
made of Dow Badische fibers and yarns to 
carry our Performance Certification Label. 


First, we put the unpadded sample carpet 
through many electronically-recorded “walk- 
ons? This Stair Tread Wear Test shows us if 
the carpet has a high degree of resistance to 
matting and soiling. 


Then we put it through our Tetrapod Test, 
which simulates the kind of severe abrasion 
conditions a carpet would receive in year-in 
and year-out use. 


These are just two of many critical perform- 
ance and appearance retention tests a carpet 
must pass in order to be a Dow Badische 
Performance Certified product. 


Next time you specify contract carpet, make 
sure it bears the Performance Certification 
label. Then you know it can take the daily 
grind in stride. For further help with your car- 
pet specifying problems, contact our Contract 
Carpet Consultants Service and ask for our 


Contract Carpet Selection and Specifications 
Guide. 


Dow Badische Company, Create Center 
Williamsburg, Va. 23185 
(804) 887-6573 


PERFORMANCE === 
CERTIFICATION 


Dow Badische produces acrylic and nylon 
fibers and yarns especially engineered for 
carpets of beauty and performance. 
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boundaries in the student’s mind. Knowledge was freer 
than that and transgressed such arbitrary boundaries; 
higher education had to be more than the sum of its paris.’ 
In answer to this problem Erickson came up with what is pn NON BIE, 


essentially a megabuilding on top of a mountain outside 

Vancouver. The entire center of the university is under one KALWAL T 
roof, and there is maximum contact between students and 

professors. Thus, runs the Erickson theory, interchange of 

ideas will take place, and education will be facilitated. Now SYSTE M S 
any one will admit that learning is to an extent a community 


process, but there is an equally strong argument to be A Kalwall System can be a ROOF — or a 
made that the most intense educational experience of all is WALL — or a WINDOW REPLACEMENT! 


a private encounter between a man and a book. And in this 
exceptionally fine design, privacy is almost totally lacking. 

Erickson is evidently somewhat defensive about Simon 
Fraser, since he observes that in the late 1960s the archi- 
tecture was blamed for student unrest. “What the critics 
forgot to add,” he writes, ‘‘was that the architecture also 
helped solve the political friction and for the same reason: 
no one could escape the social responsibility of coming to 
terms with his adversaries in so compact an environment." 
He adds that no damage was ever done to the university ar- 
chitecture, and that the students become its guardians. 
George Woodcock, on the other hand, takes a contrary po- 
sition, and since he, too, resides in British Columbia, he 
presumably knows the building well. 

Lethbridge University in Southern Alberta is another 
megabuilding, daringly spanning a large coulee in the 
prairie. Here, too, Erickson broke with the traditional con- 
cept of the university. There would be, he writes ''. .. no 
differentiation between the sciences and the humanities, or 
between study and relaxation, but only between differently 
defined spaces—laboratories, large classrooms, seminar 
rooms, offices, and residences. All space could be assign- 
able across faculties.” Because of the harder climate of 
Lethbridge, Erickson turned the building in upon itself 
rather than outward as at Simon Fraser. Clearly it must be 
an overwhelming architectural experience. 

Perhaps his most spectacular building was the Canadian | Kalwall is a complete, translucent, insulating 
Government Pavilion at Expo '70 in Osaka. This, to my re- building panel system. 
gret, | did not see, but it must have been a stunner—two gi- | we know how much energy Kalwall saves as a 
gantic mirror-sheathed mountains surmounted by rotating Window Replacement — owners have reported 


colored umbrellas. From all accounts it was the major ar- savings over 30% in heating and 15% in lighting. 
chitectural achievement at Osaka, and it drew rave reviews Imagine what the savings can be for a new building 
from all writers. Again the magnificent color photographs when Kalwall is used instead of any of the other 

make one understand why. natural light transmitting materials! 

So make no mistake about it: Arthur Erickson wants pas- For optimizing the buildings energy efficiency, 
sionately to be a master builder in the grand tradition. At Kalwall offers a choice from these Key Factors: 
the very least he is an enormously gifted designer, and his e "U" Factors between .06 and .40! 
country has given him ample opportunity to demonstrate e Light transmitting values between 3% and 75%! 
his talents. For this writer his approach to architecture e Shading Coefficients from .85 to less than .06! 
rather resembles that of Louis Kahn. Like Kahn, Erickson Whatever your project — Wall, Roof, Window 
wants to reprogram his buildings instead of clinging to the Replacement — Kalwall has a complete System 
client's ascertainable brief. Whether or not the building that can cut total energy consumption; and still win 


economy of Canada and the United States can any longer design awards!" 

sustain this kind of architecture is an open question. | have Write or phone for technical and design data, plus 
tried to indicate some of the difficulties with the line of a copy of our 1976 full color catalog. 

thought which Erickson represents. In any event, it isa Circle No. 332, on Reader Service Card 
thought-provoking book, beautifully produced, and we can 


be particularly grateful for distribution by Scribner's. KALWALL 
CORPORATION 
Circle No. 319, on Reader Service Card 1111 Candia Road, Manchester, N. H. 03103 
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You don’t see windows as beautiful as this every 
When you do, chances are 
came from Marvin. We 


E e 

d las IC wind e hard to make it easy to ac 
WV: æ the spectacular results 

e e Stack & Strip units come 

basic awnings and 5 view units. 
The Ins will set up the complete window at the factory or shi 
individual units boxed for on-site arrangement. We rou 
9 provide special frame sizes, special jamb w 
trapezoids and triangles, cathedral glazing 
D just about anything else needed for sp 


spectacular windows. These are also so 
the tightest windows ever desi 

We'd like to send co 
information. Marvin Win: 


Warroad, MN 5 
Phone: 218-386- 
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Inverted roofing assembly. The system re- 
verses the conventional application of systems 
by placing the insulation boards above instead 
of under the waterproofing membrane. Key to 
the new system is Tempchek, a glass reinforced 
urethane core roofing insulation board that 
meets the dimensional stability performance re- 
quired for the system. In tests, Tempchek aver- 
aged less than one percent dimensional change 
after 28 days exposure at 158 degrees Fahren- 
heit and 95 to 100 percent relative humidity. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, when the inverted 
roofing assembly is applied on steel decks with 
an underlayment of one-half in. thick fire-rated 
Type-X gypsum board, the system qualified for 
Factory Mutual Class 1-90 fire rating with 90 Ib 
wind uplift resistance as well as UL Construction 
No. 99. The Celotex Corporation. 

Circle 100 on reader service card 


Exterior wall component system. Non-com- 
bustible lightweight units are composed of rigid 
steel stud frame onto which are laminated as- 
bestos cement panels. Various portland cement 
base surfacings may be chosen for finish. In ad- 
dition to flat wall units, a wide range of shaped 
and contoured panels are possible. Besides 
weight and non-combustibility, manufacturer 
lists such advantages as rapid installation and 
excellent insulating values, with U-factors as low 
as .05. Granostruct. Cement Enamel Develop- 
ment, Inc. 
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Lounge furniture combines polished chrome 
and tailored upholstery. It is available with 
choice of two arms, one arm, and without any 
arms. Options include a single seat, two-seat, or 
three-seat model. Choice of upholstery is avail- 
able in a wide range of colors and fabrics. Inter- 
Royal Corporation. 

Circle 102 on reader service card 


Seating for the open office. The 450 Series is a 
collection of tubular framed chairs available in a 
wide variety of fabrics. Frame and base are 
bright chrome finish; arm rests are black molded 
polypropylene. Chair is available as a side chair 
with or without arms and as a swivel chair with 
or without tilting mechanism and with or without 
arms. GF Business Equipment, Inc. 
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PROTECTION IN DEPTH 


INSULATION AGGREGATE 
| -- ’ ASPHALT 
L --FLOOD 
COAT 
MEMBRANE err 
FLOOD 
COAT 


(NAILABLE OR NON-NAILABLE DECK) 


Inverted roofing assembly 


WELDED STEEL STUDS 
CREATE TOUGH, RIGID FRAME 


BUILT-IN CAVITY FOR INSULATION 
U-FACTOR LESS THAN .10 


FRAME TREATED WITH 
RUST-RESISTANT COATING 


™ 
1 YA" THICK NON-COMBUSTIBLE 
ASBESTOS CEMENT BOARD AND 


DECORATIVE EXTERIOR FACING 


NON CORROSIVE HIDDEN 
FASTENERS AND ADHESIVE 
UNITE BOARD AND FRAME 


LIGHTWEIGHT COMPONENT 
WEIGHS LESS THAN 10 LBS./SO. FT. 


—— INTEGRAL CORNER RETURNS 
Exterior wall component system 


Reception or lobby seating features a recessed 
welt detail. Constructed of polyester-wrapped 
foam over rubber webbing on a hardwood 
frame, the seats are available in a choice of firm 
or soft foam. Each seat is covered by wide 
choice of fabrics or COM. Seating units come in 
28-in.-wide modules which rest on separate or 
common plinth bases. Each module scales to 21 
in. deep, and the seat height is 17 in. Mueller 
Furniture Corporation. 
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Duraflake FR particleboard meets the de- 
mands of the Uniform Building Code as pre- 
scribed by the International Conference of Build- 
ing Officials. UL gives it a Class 1 rating. The 
particleboard is designed for the application of a 
variety of laminates and veneers specified by ar- 
chitects and builders. It is available in % in. 
through % in. thicknesses. Willamette Industries. 
Circle 105 on reader service card 


Single component urethane foam. Pre-mixed 
and partially reacted, the foam, once dispensed, 
will stick to almost anything and expand to two 
to three times its original volume as it sets to a 
flexible or semi-rigid form. Then the foam can be 
trimmed and finished. Container sizes range 
from 1 Ib (disposable) to 200 Ibs (reuseable) ca- 
pacity. The foam is said to adhere to most sur- 
faces, including those which are damp, without 
any pretreatment. The product has been in use 
in Europe and the U.K. for over two years by the 
parent company. Uniroyal, Inc. 

Circle 106 on reader service card 
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Lounge seating 


Acoustical screens 
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Lighting/ceiling systems 


-— 


Am ` 
The UNIMAC adjustable posture chairs 


Lounge seating. The units were designed spe- 
cifically to accommodate full bull hides of 5 mm 
thick unsplit leather specially aniline dyed for a 
softer hand. The character of each hide is differ- 
ent. The series consists of a club chair, a two- 
seat, and a three-seat sofa. Units have hard- 
wood frames and dacron and foam upholstery. 
Stendig, Inc. 
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Venus stack chair has tubular steel frame with 
a thermoplastic shell that is flexible to conform to 
the body's contour. It stacks 20 high on the floor 
and has optional ganging attachment for fixed 
row seating. Fixtures Manufacturing Corp. 

Circle 108 on reader service card 


Acoustical screens. The Accent-A-Screens are 
available in round, triangular, oval, and a unique 
shape called Quadricurve for use in entrances, 
secretarial, and reception areas. Screens can be 
covered in any of the company's wide choice of 
colors and patterns or COM. The 54-in. dia. 
round screen rests in an enclosed black base 
supported by chrome feet. The wing sits on 
chrome feet, is 54 in. wide at the base and its 
56-in.-height can be adjusted to 61 in. A portfo- 
lio containing individual data sheets on each 
type of screen, technical data, and represent- 
ative fabric samples is available to architects and 
interior designers. Hoover Systems. 

Circle 109 on reader service card 


Lounge group designed by Filmore Harty is 
constructed entirely of polyurethane foam on 
plywood base and supports. Two different den- 
sities of structural foam plus a topper of cushion 
grade foam form the contoured shape. The 
group incorporates seven upholstered pieces 
and two tables for public or guest seating areas. 
Cramer Industries, Inc. 
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Lighting/ceiling systems have inter- 
changeable modular suspension components. 
The VL60 (Vaulted Linear) is a directionally 
vaulted fixture providing high lighting and low 
brightness and comes in two or four lamp con- 
figurations. The VN60 (Vaulted Non-Directional) 
system offers a choice of dimensional surfaces 
with its varying vaulted depths. Splays are avail- 
able solid or perforated with acoustical backing. 
The FL60 (Flat Linear) configuration is the base 
for a planar dimension in ceiling design. All 
share the same basic 5'x5' ceiling planning 
module. Each module rotates 90 degrees and is 
designed to accommodate its own lighting, parti- 
tioning, acoustics, air distribution, sprinkler pen- 
etration, and utility access. Unlighted modular 
choices are available with lay-in panels. Conwed 
Corporation. 

Circle 111 on reader service card 


Adjustable posture chairs. The UNIMAC desk 
chairs with seven separate adjustments, have 
coil-spring seat construction, and patented 
backrest mechanism which keeps a constant 
level of pressure on the lumbar area. Arm sup- 
ports adjust front to back and laterally, permit- 
ting the seating-area width to be altered. Line in- 
cludes secretarial chairs. The Environ chair line 
features a special tilt mechanism. Seats and 
backrests are constructed with a combination of 
multidensity polyurethane foams. Chairs come 
fully upholstered or with protective edge and 
back treatment, and 2-in. ball-bearing casters. 
The epoxy finish on exposed metal parts is avail- 
able in sand or charcoal, with optional bright or 
satin chrome. Matching swivel side and confer- 
ence chairs complete the line. Domore Office 
Furniture, Inc. 
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Street furniture. A fiberglass seat component 
fastens into the modular and stackable 30"x30" 
concrete base. Line includes planters, uphol- 
stered seating, tables, display cases, directories, 
and accessories. Ambiant Systems Limited. 
Circle 113 on reader service card 


Laminates. Formica's line includes 24 original 
new designs among the total of 180 that are 
available in solid colors, a coordinated group of 
woodgrains, patterns, natural material reproduc- 
tions and three-dimensional design effects. The 
line is geared for builders, designers, and furni- 
ture/fixture producers. Formica Corporation. 
Circle 114 on reader service card 


Wall-mounted water coolers. Two simulated 
semi-recessed water coolers have removable 
front and side panels, a stainless 20-in.-high 
backsplash, and a patented bubbler valve. 
Chestnut tweed vinyl laminate applied over steel 
cabinet elements is the standard finish. Other vi- 
nyl finishes including charcoal tweed and walnut 
grain are available. Ebco Manufacturing. 

Circle 115 on reader service card 


Nylon Carpet yarn called Enkaloft I| is designed 
especially for contract installations requiring ex- 
tra cover, bloom, and loft, states maker. The 
yarn has been tested and approved by the Na- 
tionwide Consumer Testing Institute and carries 
a five-year wear warranty. American Enka Co. 
Circle 116 on reader service card 
[continued on page 101] 


Transportation Control 


Center of L&N Railroad 


ant magnetic m marvel | 


;ombines AllianceWall porcelain-on-steel (WhyteBoard J s 


nagnetic symbols and dust-free writing system. 


How do you keep tabs on thousands of different railroad cars? 
he Louisville & Nashville Control Center does it with 
llianceWall porcelain-on-steel WhyteBoard walls and an 
igenious system of magnetic symbols used to plot the 
iovements of trains. 

These same porcelain-on-steel WhyteBoard walls, combined 
ith special dry-wipe Rite-On, Wipe-Off markers, form a dust- 
ee writing system. Markers write clear and clean. Erase clean 
ith swipe of dry cloth. WhyteBoard walls double as projection 
creen. The writing surface, virtually indestructible, is 
uaranteed for 50 years. 

AllianceWall WhyteBoard is an ideal wall system for all types 


ircle No. 306, on Reader Service Card 


of business offices, sales and conference rooms, schools... 
anywhere people meet to communicate. 
Write AllianceWall Corporation, Box 247, Alliance, Ohio 44601. 


Ali ance alll corsorton 


Manufacturing plants in Alliance, Ohio; Okmulgee, Oklahoma; Genk, Belgium and 
Odense, Denmark. © 


*formerly known as Rite-On, Wipe-Off panels 
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where all our energies 
are aimed at reducing 
your energy costs. 
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Bally 

walk-in doors — 
are especially x 
designed to keep 
cold air in...and 
reduce energy waste. 
They're guaranteed 
not to sag...drag... 
twist or warp...ever. 


It's one more reason 
why you should buy Bally. 


Bally doors open easily by hand or foot touch . . . then 
powerful spring-loaded hinges close them automatically 
and quickly. The final touch is a magnetic gasket on each 
door that guarantees an absolutely air tight seal. 


The superior fit and efficiency of Bally doors results from 
two things . . . the unique door design . . . and the welded 
steel double U-channel frame in which it is hung. 


Bally is the world's leading producer of walk-in coolers/ 
freezers that can be assembled in any size for indoor or 
outdoor use . . . easy to enlarge or relocate . . . refrigeras 
tion systems from 50°F. cooling to minus 30°F. fre 
Subject to fast depreciation and investment t i 
(Ask your accountant.) Write 
for free 28-page book and 
(& urethane wall sample. Bally 
Case & Cooler, Inc., Bally, 
Pa. 19503. Phone (215) 845-2311. - 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT PA-11 
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Self-cleaning fireplace. By means of baffles in 
the hood and an adjustable air intake in the 
door, a whirling action is created which draws all 
smoke up through the chimney. Ashes are com- 
pletely burned out and reduced to fine particles 
that leave no residue when expelled, states 
maker. This Imperial Carousel free-standing fire- 
place comes completely assembled, and is avail- 
able in a variety of colors. Malm Fireplaces, Inc. 
Circle 117 on reader service card 


Literature 


Fixed seating. Catalog describes line of lecture 
hall, auditorium and stadium seats made of 
molded fiber glass or polypropylene on steel 
bases, floor- or riser-mounted, with or without 
tablet arms, available with upholstered seats. 
Krueger. 
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The Morrison/Hannah Collection. Mass-pro- 
duction techniques inspired the two young 
American inventor-designers who created this 
high-style line of mass seating, shown in color 
brochure. Basic elements are aluminum extru- 
sions, castings and upholstery modules that lend 
themselves to numerous variations. Knoll Inter- 
national. 

Circle 201 on reader service card 


Designed primarily for outdoor use, this bench fea- 
tures a fiberglass bench and backrest anchored in 
concrete supports. Itis impervious to rust, corrosion, 


weather and children. 


Our catalog shows a wide variety of fiberglass furni- 
ture built to resist the hazards of public life. 


Reinforced Plastic Industries 
7079 Peck Road 

Marlette, Michigan 48453 
Phone: (517) 635-7465 
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Robin Day chair series shown in brochure has 
high-impact polypropylene shell with compound 
curvature that is claimed to give great strength 
without the need for structural reinforcement. 
Leather-like design is etched into the plastic. 
Leg bases are welded, chrome-plated steel tub- 
ing. Upholstered models have plastic or nylon 
fabric over urethane foam. John Stuart Inter- 
national. 
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Auditorium and arena seats of many types are 
described in catalog and packet of brochures. 
LP seat has high-pressure laminated plastic seat 
and back, with hardwood veneer core. Series 
6000 Streamline seats, with backs and seats that 
are one-piece shells of molded polyethylene 
plastic, are available in floor- or riser-mount 
models and telescopic or portable seats with or 
without arms. Series TC 400 upholstered chairs 
are steel with molded foam cushion; they are 
cantilever-mounted on a single pedestal or riser. 
HC 6666 line of one-piece molded poly- 
propylene on square nickel-chrome steel frame 
is stackable up to 20 chairs high. Heywood- 
Wakefield Co. 
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Stacking chairs. Three lines of stacking chairs, 
each available in a wide variety of colors and fin- 
ishes, are described in color catalog. They are 
easy to gang and ungang, to stack and unstack. 
Series 472 Max Stacker has one-piece solid 
polypropylene backs and seats attached to a 


Hauserman, Inc 
5711 Grant Avenue 


(216) 883-1400 


Cleveland, Ohio 44105 


continuous wire rod frame, is available in 8 col- 
ors of plastic, 31 solid-color and 10 striped fab- 
rics; a stack of 45 plastic or 22 upholstered 
chairs is a little over 5’ high. Series 1278 is avail- 
able only in polypropylene, 8 colors; diecast 
aluminum bars beneath the seat are bolted to an 
aluminum alloy frame. Series 1279 seats are 
available with cushioned seats and backs, cov- 
ered in a choice of 31 solid fabrics, 10 striped 
fabrics, 35 expanded vinyls, walnut veneer; legs 
and back uprights are one-piece square steel 
tubing. Steelcase. 
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Architect-designed contract seating systems 
with plastic shells are described in color bro- 
chures. The Modus line, created by a team un- 
der Osvaldo Borsani for Tecno/Milan, consists 
of about 65 different subassembly parts, permit- 
ting various seat configurations; shell is nylon, 
yokes and bases are aluminum. The Nova line, 
designed by Gerd Lange, is available with either 
polypropylene or nylon shell; frame is chrome- 
plated tubular steel. Seats may be ganged and 
are stackable. Atelier International. 
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Leather-covered conference-hall seats de- 
signed by Geoffrey D. Harcourt are included in 
80-page color catalog of group seating chairs, 
mainly for waiting rooms, airport lounges, and 
other similar functions. Turner Ltd. 

Circle 206 on reader service card 
[continued on page 103] 


Can you find an 
office interior system 
that can be changed 
at lower cost 


than 


Hauserman s? 


We couldnt. 


DNUS RR SEES T RR 


Hauserman LTD 

125 Bethridge Rd 
Rexdale, Ontario, Canada 
(416) 743-3211 
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Colorailis often specified simply because itis 
available in eleven colors and adds a lively accent to 
a variety of settings. But that's just part of the story. 

The Colorail Systern also combines the 
structural advantages of aluminum, and the color 
advantages of plastic handrail mouldings and post 
cladding. Most colors are equally durable indoors and 
out; consult BL UM about direct sunlight exposures. 

Moreover, Colorail components can be fabri- 
cated in many ways, or interchanged with those of 
other BLUM railing systems. In short, it offers the 
luxury of custom design with the economy of stan- 
dard component production. 


the Colorail 


system 


® JULIUS BLUM & CO. INC., CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 07072 


N.J. (201) 438-4600 * N.Y. (212) 695-2236 
TELEX 13-3491 + TWX 710-989-0112 
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FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 


g — A Jke saa 


un 
I! 


4 


SARAH 


EMPORIUM 


Best of all, the Colorail Systemis available, 
from stock, through local fabricators everywhere. 
For complete information, including engineering data, 
request Catalog 12 or see the BLUM listing in 
Sweet's Architectural or Industrial file. 


GIMBEL GYMNASIUM UNIV. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— 
Arch: Bartley, Long, Mirenda, Reynolds & Noble. 

FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOC,, Niles, Michigan- 
Arch: Lambert J. Soucek, Jr., Bank Building Corporation; Fabr: VanDam 
Iron Works, Inc. 

SARAH COVENTRY BUILDING, Newark, New York- Arch: 
Sherman & Sherman, Fabr: Vance Metal Fabricators. 

CARD EMPORIUM, New York, New York— Arch: Lee Kennedy; 
Fabr: Allied Bronze. 


NIV. OF PA 


E ? 


Literature continued from page 101 


Aluminum spectator seating. Brochure covers 
KAL-100 system for sports stadiums, consisting 
of extruded planks of 0.1” alloy, stamped sheet 
end caps and extruded mounting brackets, with 
optional backrests and footboards, available in 
lengths from 8’ to 25’. Repair and replacement 
units are also available for covering worn 10 in. 
and 12 in. wood planks in existing installations. 
Kaiser Aluminum. 
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Broad spectrum of spectator seating for thea- 
ters, auditoriums, arenas, stadiums, and lecture 
halls is illustrated in catalog. The 35M series the- 
ater-auditorium line is assembled from a wide 
variety of interchangeable seats, backs, cast- 
iron standards, armrests, upholstery fabrics, col- 
ors, and accessories that permits almost custom 
design. Stadium-arena lines are available with 
high-density plastic seats or steel seats covered 
with polyurethane foam cushions on steel 
springs. Fold-A-Way platform seats are riser- 
mounted on platform, fold flat so platforms may 
be rolled back and nested out of the way. Acton 
stacking chairs have sled-base tubular steel 
frame for easy gliding. Audilec line has plastic 
backs and seats, with an integral edge groove 
for attachment of upholstered pad or cover at 
any time. American Seating Co. 
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AIND & IMAGE 


Essay on Art & Architecture 
b Greene 


b Greene has long been recognized as a designer 
Youses that excite the imagination. Now, in one of 
first books of its kind, he presents a beautifully 
strated commentary on his principles and methods. 
iging from discussions of the lingering influences 
Cartesian mechanism to explanations for the 
nhabitability of large public housing projects, this 
amentary approaches the topic of organic 
aitecture from a point of view that is philosophic 
vell as practical, artistic as well as historical. 


explain the mysterious power of certain architectural 
ges, Greene offers a matrix theory, relying on the 
:hings of Whitehead and Merleau-Ponty about the 
ure of perception. Plans and photographs of many 
3reene's buildings are reproduced, and a varied 
ction of illustrations—including examples of 
ertising art, Frank Lloyd Wright house plans, and 
-Columbian Indian sculpture—accompanies his 
lanation of the perceptual process and its effect 


our response to architectural images. 
rceptive and learned’’—René Dubos 
| 0-8131-1323-7 / 232 pages / $22.50 


E UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KENTUCKY 


XINGTON, KENTUCKY 40506 
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Fire retardant wood. Literature includes a full- 
color brochure and technical data sheets that 
describe the characteristics, qualities, and inte- 
rior applications of Flame Proof fire retardant 
wood. It is available from Osmose Wood Pre- 
serving Co. of America, Inc. 

Circle 209 on reader service card 


Court layouts. All the game court layouts an ar- 
chitect is likely to do are diagrammed in com- 
plete detail. All diagrams are according to the 
latest published rules from officially instituted 
sports associations. The booklet is available 
from the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Circle 210 on reader service card 


Sound control ceilings. Full-color booklet illus- 
trates the many products, gives technical and in- 
stallation data, and guide specifications. Johns- 

Manville, Holophane Division. 
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*A Value Analysis of Plastic Materials For 
Signs,' is a 16-page brochure which presents a 
comparative evaluation of five thermoplastic 
sheet materials. The materials are evaluated on 
six properties which include weatherability, im- 
pact resistance, stiffness, thermoformability, 
thermal expansion and contraction, and paint 
decoration. The brochure also outlines the avail- 
ability of standard colors, thicknesses, and sheet 
sizes. Rohm and Haas Company. 
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THINK HYDRAULI 
and you'll think ESC 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


Movable walls and hang-on accessories are 
presented in 28-page full-color catalog. Plan 
views and exploded views of workstation ar- 
rangements are shown. Steelcase, Inc. 
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‘Fundamentals of Moisture Protection.’ Book- 
let is aimed at those concerned with controlling 
condensation in building construction, and dis- 
cusses the methods and materials to control its 
movement. Wasco Products, Inc. 
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Fountains. Catalog illustrates the many types of 
fountains, waterfalls, and water displays avail- 
able and tells how to select them. It also offers 
tips on pool construction. Roman Fountains, Inc. 
Circle 215 on reader service card 


Spectator seating of extruded aluminum is illus- 
trated in brochure. Components, dimensions, 
and examples of products in use are included. 
Kaiser Aluminum. 
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Roof insulation. A sandwich in which the top 
and bottom layers are dimensionally stable, fire- 
resistant perlite and the core is urethane. The 
top perlite layer shields the urethane layer from 
excessive temperature changes and thermal 
shock from hot asphalt. The bottom perlite layer 
offers traditional fire protection of perlite. 
GREFCO, Inc. Building Products Div. 
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HERE’S WHY 


Design Freedom 

High Performance 
Rugged Dependability 
Attractive Pricing 


Complete Engineering and 
Estimating Services 

Factory-Supervised 
Maintenance 


CALL OR WRITE FOR SPECIFICS 


CSGO 


P.O. BOX 445 * FORT WORTH, TEXAS 76101 


817-332-7655 
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About the only 
way to pick the New 
Emhart High Security 
Locking System is 
to select it. 


When you specify a lockset 
incorporating the new Emhart High 
Security Locking System, you have 
the key to positive building protec- 
tion in your pocket. The odds 
against a would-be intruder beating 
the system are astronomical! 


It’s designed so that angular 
cross-cuts in the key bit* rotate the 
multi-section tumbler pins a pre- 
cise number of degrees. This lines 
up T-slots in their upper ends with 
mating projections in their upper 
sections to activate the cylinder. 
Considering the possible combina- 
tions of angles of rotation in the 
6-pin cylinder, it’s virtually impos- 
sible to operate without the key! 

Russwin will custom build a 
high security package to your needs 
with a fine quality lock and the 
Emhart High Security Locking 
System. Emhart System keys can 
also operate other selected Russwin 
locks, permitting the use of conven- 
tional locksets for normal security 
plus Emhart System locks in criti- 
cal areas, all operated with one key. 
The System’s cylinders may also 
be imposed on new or qualified 
locking systems. 

Write to Russwin for complete 
details on the high security system 
with more angles than any burglar. 
UL listed *Patent applied for 


=> 
E HARDWARE DIVISION. EMHART CORPORATION RUSSWIN 
mm BERLIN. CONNECTICUT 06037 : 
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Notices 


Appointments 

Wallace J. Toscano has joined 
Karlsberger & Associates, Columbus, 
Ohio, as director of design. 

James B. Duke, AIA has joined 
Clarence Krusinski & Associates Ltd., 
Chicago, as vice president of interior 
architecture and design. 

Thomas Phillips, Jr. and Roy Gee 
have been elected associates of Rapp 
Fash Sundin/Inc., Houston and Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

Harri Kivilo, MRAIC and Robert D. 
Wheatley have been named associ- 
ates of Neish Owen Rowland & Roy, 
Architects Engineers Planners, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Erland A. Tillman and Harry B. 
Clausen have been named associate 
vice presidents of Daniel, Mann, John- 
son, Mendenhall, Baltimore, Md. and 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

Gerald Peters has been named a 
senior associate of Ford & Earl Design 
Associates, Inc., Warren, Mich. Lillian 
Pierce has been appointed a general 
associate of the firm. 

Frederick W. Lyman has been ap- 
pointed manager of landscape archi- 
tecture for Sverdrup & Parcel & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

S.I. Morris Associates, Houston, 
Tex., has elected the following associ- 
ates: Charles Dunbar, Jayanne 
Engle, Dennis Hancock. 

James C. Mark has been promoted 
to manager of facilities planning and 
design for Walgreen Co., Deerfield, III. 

Jack F. Van Zanten, George R. 
Crowe, and Frank J. Kelly, Jr. have 
been elected vice presidents and mem- 
bers of the board of directors of Stone, 


Marraccini & Patterson, San Francisco. 


Ray L. Redburn has joined Pierce, 
Goodwin & Flanagan Interior Archi- 
tecture, Houston, Tex., as group direc- 
tor of interior architecture. 

Natalie de Blois, FAIA has joined 
3D/Neuhaus - Taylor, Houston, Tex., 
as senior project designer. Carden L. 
Jenkins, PE has been named chair- 
man of the board, chief executive offi- 
cer of 3D/Chenault & Brady, Consult- 
ing Engineers. Gilbert W. Thweatt, 
AIA is a new vice president. 


David Stovall and Michael D. Wir- 
tanen have been named associates of 
Korsunsky Krank Architects, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

George D. Kohut has been named 
head of the new Fort Walton Beach, 
Fla. office of The Smith Korach Hayet 
Haynie Partnership. 

Gensler & Associates / Architects 
has announced the following associ- 
ates: Bruce B. Bolzle, Michael Farley, 
Charles R. Kifer, Bud Luther, and 
Douglas R. Stauffer in the Houston 
office; Rolland P. Grote in the Denver 
office; W. Scott Woods, H. Lynn Har- 
rison, Derek Claudius, Linda Groth, 
Daniel S. Hirano, Howard L. Jue, and 
Walter Hunt, San Francisco. 


Building materials 


Major materials suppliers for buildings 
that are featured this month, as they 
were furnished to P/A by the architects. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (p. 50). Architects: Day & Zimmer- 
man Assocs., Philadelphia, Pa. New materials: 
Fire escape gratings: Reliance Steel. Steel floor 
joists: Vulcraft. Plaster and cavity shaft wall: U.S. 
Gypsum Co. Fabrics: Scalamandre. Concrete 
topping: Master Builders. Carpet: Seamloc Loma 
Loom; Collins & Aikman. Ceramic tile: American 
Olean Tile Co. Wood strip flooring: Sherman 
Lumber Co. Metal pan ceilings: Steel Ceilings, 
Inc. Fiber ceilings: Conwed. Roofing felt: Celotex 
Corp. Sealants: Tremco. Roof skylights: Fisher 
Skylights, Inc. Glass: Globe Amerada Glass. Hol- 
low metal doors: Pioneer Fireproof Door Co. 
Door locksets: General lock. Door closers: LCN. 
Panic exit: Von Duprin. Blinds: Levolor Lorent- 
zen. Toilet room accessories: Bobrick Wash- 
room Equip. Corfan counter tops: E. |. Dupont 
DeNemours, Inc. Automation and fire detection 
systems: Honeywell. Halon fire suppression: 
Chemetron Fire Systems. Stone cleaning: BASF 
Wyandotte Corp. Glazing, shelving: Rohm & 
Haas Co. Elevators: Otis Elevator Co. Interior 
lighting: Halo; Crouse Hinds; Lightolier; Sim Kar; 
Keystone/ Crescent; Litecontrol; Rambusch. 
Water closets: American Standard. Flush valves: 
Sloan Royal. Plumbing insulation: Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas. Floor drains: Zurn Industries, Inc. 
Water chiller: Halsey Taylor. Heating, air condi- 
tioning system: Trane. 


Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, Mass. 
(p. 54). Architects: Graham Gund Associates. 
Carpet: Armstrong. Gypsum wall board: National 
Gypsum. Security and fire alarm system: ADT 
Security Systems. Elevator: Beckwith Elevator 
Co. Lighting: Lightolier. Water closets: Kohler. 
Sprinklers: Grinnell. Air conditioning system: 
Trane; Johnson Controls. 


Lincoln Park School, Somerville, Mass. ^ 
Architect: The Architects Collaborative, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 5 
Integrated Ceiling Contractor: The Cheviot Corporation, Needham, Mass. E 


» 1 


Integrated Ceiling Systems from Johns-Manville. 
Ceilings that work as beautifully as they look. 


J-M integrated ceilings are designed for appearance Single source responsibility. 


and engineered for function. So you're assured 
of an attractive system that economically combines 
lighting, sound control and air handling. 


Plus, you get the advantages of single source respon- 
sibility. The acoustical panels, Holophane® lighting 
fixtures, air handling equipment and suspension 


New modular grid suspension system. system are all supplied and backed by Johns-Manville. 
This year we're introducing a structurally superior Call us now. 

grid suspension system with mitered flanges and a Learn more by calling your local J-M office, consulting 
thru-regress at all intersections. It looks good Sweet's, or write: Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 
and it's versatile, too. Air boots go anywhere on any Holophane Division, Dept. PA-11, P.O. Box 5108, Denver, 
runner and wiring is easily dropped through. Colorado 80217. 


JM Johns-Manville 
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Job mart 


Situations open 


Architect-Administrator: Top Management position 
for an architect with medical building experience. 
Must be a good designer as well as an able admin- 
istrator capable of managing a Division Office. We 
are a registered A/E firm specializing in the design 
and construction of medical facilities. In the past 
25 years we have designed and built over 1500 
medical buildings throughout the U. S. and over- 
seas. Our reputation and integrity (we believe) are 
beyond reproach. Excellent salary, profit sharing, 
and stock options. Great opportunity for profes- 
sional growth and sense of accomplishment. A real 
opportunity for the right individual. MARSHALL 
ERDMAN & ASSOCIATES, Madison, Wisconsin, 
53705. Tel. (608) 238-0211. 


Architects /Planners: Needed for Peace Corps proj- 
ects in Latin America, Africa, Asia: VISTA projects 
in U.S. Housing projects, design of schools, hospi- 
tals, community centers, rehab., university teach- 
ing, regional planning, etc. Expenses paid: travel, 
medical, vacation and living. U.S. citizens, singles 
or couples only. Information: Cynthia Poindexter, 
ACTION, Box A-2 Washington, D.C. 20525. 


Architectural Design: The Department of Archi- 
tecture, M.I.T. seeks a qualified architect to teach 
an intermediate-advanced studio. This is a visiting 


appointment, Spring, 1977 only. (February-May). 
Candidates should be experienced designers and 
practitioners with projects completed with their 
substantial involvement. The studio should deal 
with: 1) generation of physical form 2) process of 
design 3) interaction between user and building. 
Some teaching experience preferred. Resumes and 
examples of work considered until November 12; 
Full portfolios requested at a later date. Address 
resumes to N. John Habraken, Head, Department 
of Architecture, M.I.T., Room 7-301, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139. 


Exceptional Opportunity: With well known middle 
east consulting firm. We want: Architects—with a 
Master's degree and 7 years experience or a Bach- 
elor's degree and 10 years experience. Structural 
Engineers—with a PhD and 5 years experience or a 
Bachelor's degree and 10 years experience. City 
Planners—with a Master's degree and 5 years ex- 
perience or a Bachelor's degree and 10 years expe- 
rience, $28,000 yearly minimum starting salary! 
No local taxes at present! PLUS: furnished air con- 
ditioned apartment, small car with air condition- 


ing, all moving expenses paid for you and immedi- 


ate family, one month paid vacation, employee 
insurance! Contract for one or two years. Arabic 
speaking ability preferred. Be able to furnish refer- 
ences from well known consulting firms. Please 
send resume to: P. O. Box 474, Louisville, Ky. 
40201. 


Faculty: The Department of Architectural Engineer- 


ing, University of Petroleum and Minerals, Dhah- 
ran, Saudi Arabia, will have faculty positions open 
for the Academic Year 1977-78 starting 1 Septem- 
ber 1977. Qualification includes Master's degree 
plus teaching and/or practical experience. Candi- 


dates with PhD degree in Architectural Engine 
are desirable. English used for instruction. Mi 

imum regular contract for two years, renewab 
Competitive salaries and allowances, free air « 
ditioned and furnished housing, free air trans 
tation to and from Dhahran each two year tou 
Attractive educational assistance grants for sc 
age dependent children. Local transportation 

lowance in cash each month. All earned incor 
without Saudi taxes. Ten-month duty each yee 
with two-month vacation paid and possibility « 
participation in University's ongoing Summer 
grams with adequate additional compensatior 
ply with complete resume on academic and pr 
sional background, list of references, publicat 
and research details, and with copies of degre 
testimonials, including personal data, such as 
home and office addresses, telephone number 
family status (names of children, age and sex; 
University of Petroleum and Minerals c/o Sau 
Arabian Educational Mission, 2223 West Loop 
South, Suite 400, Houston, Texas 77027. 


Faculty Opening: Graduate School of Architect 
and Planning, Columbia University, seeks full. 
faculty member to direct and teach in new deg 
program in Health and Social Services Plannir 
and Design, starting academic year 1977-78. | 
quirements: professional degree in architectur 
(degrees in both architecture and planning pr« 
ferred); substantial teaching experience on gr: 
ate or undergraduate level; professional exper 
in area. Experience in funded research desired 
Send application to: Dean's Office, Avery Hall, 
lumbia University, NY, NY, 10027, by Decemb 
15, 1976. Columbia University is an Affirmati\ 
tion/Equal Employment Opportunity employe 
[continued on page 108] 


Available in CANADA 


I" HICICIVIA 
Aluminum Construction Products 


W. P. Hickman Company, Inc. / 175 Sweeten Creek Rd. 
P.O. Box 10505 / Asheville, N.C. 28803 / Tel: (704) 274-4000 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULA- 
TION (Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States 
Code) of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, published monthly at 600 
Summer Street, Stamford, Connecticut 06904, for October 1, 1976. 


6. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and managing 
editor are: Publisher, Philip H. Hubbard, Jr, 15 Heritage Lane, Wes- 
ton, Connecticut 06880; Editor, John Morris Dixon, 382 Sound Beach 
Avenue, Old Greenwich, Connecticut 06870; Managing Editor, Jim Mur- 
phy, 10 Riverside Ave., Riverside, Conn. 06878. 


7. Owner: Reinhold Publishing Co., Inc., a wholly owned Subsidiary 
of Penton/IPC, 614 Superior Ave. W., Cleveland, O. 44118, a wholly 
owned Subsidiary of Pittway Corp., 333 Skokie Blvd., North Brook, Ill. 
60062. 


8. The known bondholders, mortgages and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


Actual Number 
Average No. of Copies of 
Copies Each Single Issue 
Issue During Published 
Preceding 12 Nearest to 


Months Filing Date 
11A. TOTAL NO. COPIES PRINTED. . 68,710 68,943 
B. PAID CIRCULATION 

Mail subscriptions . . . . . . 62,847 63,039 

C. TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION . . 62,847 63,039 
D. FREE DISTRIBUTION by mail, car- 

rier or other means. . e . . . . 2,876 3,002 

E. TOTAL DISTRIBUTION. . . . . 65,728 66,041 
F. OFFICE USE, LEFT-OVER, UN- 
ACCOUNTED, SPOILED AFTER 

PRINTING. 4 2 € w € et € ts 2,987 2,902 

GPOTAD. boo € 5499» Een à BOTO 68,943 


m 


certify that the statements made by me above are correct and. 
complete. 

PHILIP H. HUBBARD, JR. 
Publisher 


‘alla wood folding doors 
ove quietly, easily 

d with a certain 

tural beauty. 


For more detailed infor- 
mation, send for your 
free copies of our 8- 
page, full-color bro- 
chures on Pella Wood 
Folding Doors. See us 
in Sweet’s Architectural 
File. Call Sweet’s BUY- 
LINE number or look 
in the Yellow Pages, 
under “doors”, for the 
phone number of your 
Pella Distributor. 
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Genuine wood veneers or vinyl. Wood core panels. Hung on 
nylon rollers. Hinged by a patented system of steel alloy springs. 


Pella Wood Folding Doors are as practical as they are beautiful. 

The solid wood core construction minimizes possible surface damage. 
And it keeps the panels hanging straight and true, even in humid 
areas. The concealed steel spring hinging system creates equal tension 
on each of the panels, for smooth operating motion, uniformly 
positioned panels and flat, compact stacking. Pella Wood Folding 
Doors. Finished or ready-to-finish. In a wide variety of styles. 

Heights to 16^1". Unlimited widths. 


Please send me your 8-page brochures on Pella Wood Folding Doors. | would also 
like information on: [] Sliding Glass Doors, [] Casement Windows, [] Double- 
Hung Windows, [] Awning Windows. 


Name 

Firm 

Address 

CNET" Seve sc ee AE SIigam ©..." M 


Telephone zs 
Mail to: Pella Windows & Doors, Dept. T35K6, 100 Main St., Pella, Ilowa 50219. 
Also Available Throughout Canada This coupon answered within 24 hours. 
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Job mart continued from page 106 


Faculty Position: Design studio instruction and lec- 
ture courses in building technology, urban design, 
computer-aided design or other field of expertise in 
expanding 300-student department. Assistant or 
associate professor to start December 1976 or 
January 1977. Masters and/or registration re- 
quired. Send resume to Chairman, Department of 
Architecture, North Dakota State University, Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. Equal Opportunity /Affirm- 
ative Action Employer. 


Faculty Position: In architectural structures. The 
Department of Architecture in the School of Archi- 
tecture and Urban Planning seeks a person to 
teach in the area of Architectural Structures. Appli- 
cants should have a Masters degree in Architecture 
with a minor or undergraduate degree in Structural 
Engineering or a Masters degree in Engineering 
and at least two years of teaching experience in 
Structures. Teaching responsibilities will include 
delivering structural analysis and design service 
courses and teaching with a team of building de- 
signers in a studio context. The University of Wis- 
consin is an equal opportunity /affirmative action 
employer. Send resumes to Professor Douglas C. 
Ryhn, Chairman, Department of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 53211. 


Growing: National Design/Build Corporation, spe- 
cializing in major medical projects, urgently needs 
top experienced professionals. Design Architect: 
Experienced lead designer for major commercial or 
institutional projects, capable of maintaining pri- 
mary client contact. Project Architect: Experienced 
leader of technical personnel and consultants, re- 
sponsible for construction documents for major 
projects. Job Captain/Senior Draftsman: Experi- 
enced in the detailing and coordination of working 
drawings for major projects. Rapid advancement, 
generous profit sharing plan, and significantly 
above-average salaries. For details and confiden- 
tial interview write: F. W. Haines, A.I.A., American 
Medical Buildings, 515 W. Wells St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53203. 


Princeton Architecture: Undergraduate, graduate 
professional and advanced studies doctoral pro- 
grams in Architecture. Faculty positions available 
for teaching architectural design, analysis, theory 
and history. Write to Robert Geddes, Dean, School 
of Architecture and Urban Planning, Princeton 
University, Princeton, NJ 08540. An equal oppor- 
tunity/affirmative action employer. 


Professor-in-Charge/Interior Design Program: The 
Department of Design at Syracuse University has 
an opening for an interior designer to administer 
the Interior Design Program. Major responsibilities 
are to provide leadership and direction for un- 
dergraduate and graduate curricula as well as 
research. Degree and/or experience in Interior 
Design or a design-related field required. The 
teaching assignment, rank and salary will be com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Resumes and port- 
folios should be sent to Arthur J. Pulos, Chairman, 
Department of Design, College of Visual and Per- 
forming Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 13210. An Equal Opportunity Affirmative Ac- 
tion Employer. 


Situations Wanted 


Architect: Egyptian-American, 34, fluent in En- 
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glish, Arabic and German, seeks Mideast assign- 
ment. Registered New York and NCARB. American 
College Education, 10 years well rounded office 
and field experience with good firms. Will relocate. 
P.O. Box 1359, Grand Central, New York 10017. 


Architect: M. Arch, A. E., 112 years diversified expe- 
rience with small firm, 25, family. Seeking respon- 
sible position with quality firm. Resume on re- 
quest. Box 1361-985, Progressive Architecture. 


Architect: NCARB, AIA, principal, Illinois graduate, 


twenty years diversified, comprehensive, quality ex- 


perience. Creative designer. Organizational ability. 
Capable of directing all practice phases. Desire 
highly responsible position with potential in ethi- 
cal, progressive firm interested in quality archi- 
tecture. Prefer Rocky Mountain areas, southwest 
or south—others considered. Box 1361-986, Pro- 
gressive Architecture. 


Architectural Office: After 13 years of successful 
practice in NY area we lost our E/O insurance. 
With commissions pending we must reorganize 
and are soliciting firms to enable continuity of 
practice. Reply PA box # 1361-987, Progressive 
Architecture. 


Interior Designer/Space Planner: Worked with ex- 
panding architectural firm on diversity of project 
types. Experienced from concept to final inspec- 
tion. Seeking position requiring comprehensive 
abilities: all phases interior design and space plan- 


ning; administrative and functional analysis will re- 


late to total project as key member of design team. 
Reply to Box # 1361-988, Progressive Archi- 
tecture. 


Professional Engineer: Mechanical /some electrical. 


Registered several states and NEC Certificate of 


Qualifications. Eighteen years experience-HVAC de- 


sign, marketing, finance, contracts, negotiations, 
Washington representation. Owned own firm. All 
construction—hospitals, industrial, commercial, 
etc. Some machine design. Authority in construc- 
tion and procurement specifications, energy con- 
servation, building systems retrofitting. Seeks 
challenging position. Reply box 1361-984, Progres- 
sive Architecture. 


Registered Architect /Planner: 38, seeks respon- 
sible and challenging, career position at manage- 
ment level with progressive architectural, A-E, or 
design-build firm. Applicant has over twelve years 
of diversified design and administrative experience 
with internationally known architectural and engi- 
neering offices in New York City. Willing to travel 
or relocate; NYC or New England locations are pre- 
ferred. Reply to: Box 1361-989, Progressive Archi- 
tecture. 


Urban Designer: 10 years experience in large 
agency; degrees in design, architecture, and plan- 
ning; skills in analysis, planning, review, program- 
ming, design, presentation, and production; seeks 
position in larger firm. Box 1361-990, Progressive 
Architecture. 


Architectural Services 


Architectural Arts by Vathauer Studios: Architec- 
tural renderings, scale models, graphic coordina- 
tion for sales offices, displays and design. Prompt 
service coast to coast. Offering quality work- 
manship at budget prices. Send for brochure. AR- 


CHITECTURAL ARTS BY VATHAUER STUL 
2115 S.W. 2nd AVE., Ft. Lauderdale, Florid 
33315. Tel. (305) 523-1312. 


Charrette Wall Easels: Convert any conven 
space into presentation centers—utilizing 

range of visual aids with maximum efficier 
Open as a chalk board, pad holder, project 
face. Closed as a functional tack board an 
panel. Mail orders and information: Charre 
poration, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue, Ca 
Massachusetts 02140. 


Equivalency Exam & Professional Exam: Sii 
tests at a reasonable cost. Inquire: ARCHII 
(Formerly “PH. Lee"), P.O. Box 27732, Lo: 
geles, California 90027. Tel. (213) 662-021 


Free: Construction Management Publicatic 
for your free sample copy of CM WORLD N 
LETTER and information on the 1976 OWT 
CONSTRUCTION GUIDELINES and CM DIF 
TORY. You will appreciate learning about t 
ful service if you are involved with the CM, 
struction or design industry. Write CM, P.C 
R, Westerville, OH, 43081, or call 641-882- 


Rendering Services: Top professional rend: 
service coast to coast. Architectural, urban 
scrape, interiors, industrial, advertising illt 
in pen and ink or color for the best reprodt 
Portfolio by appointment. Allow maximum 
job completion. Please call Mark de Nalovy 
dovski (203) 869-4598, 25 Birchwood Driv: 
wich, Conn. 06830. 


RitaSue Siegel Agency: Ms. Woody Gibson 
duces creative architects, interior designer 
ban planners to our international clients. F 
Siegel identifies and evaluates industrial a 
graphic designers. You are invited to subm 
dential resumes. Our clients pay all fees. 6 
55th St., N.Y.C. 10019, (212) 586-4750. 


Vitruvius Designs Corp: Artistic renderings 
scale models, for a better image. Commerc 
riors from sketches to shop drawings. Regi 
drafting services available. Write Box 131€ 
PA, Radio City Sta., N.Y., N.Y. 10019, (212 
5499. 


Notice 
Please address all correspondence to box 
numbered advertisements as follows: 


Progressive Architecture 


600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates 


Standard charge for each unit is Twenty-five Dollars, wi 
50 words. In counting words your complete address (at 
counts as five words, a box number as three words. Tu 
be purchased for Fifty dollars, with a maximum of 100 
Check or money order should accompany advertisemer 
mailed to Job Mart c/o Progressive Architecture, 600 € 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. Insertions will be accep 
than the 1st of the month preceding month of publicati 
number replies should be addressed as noted above wi 
number placed in lower left hand corner of envelope. 


PG REFLECTIVE GLASS 
HELPED A 
5-YEAR-OLD BUILDING | 
RECAPTURE ITS YOUTH. = 


ke many buildings of its vintage, and a wrecker's ball loomed large  Solarcool' Bronze reflective glass 


Mills Building in El Paso, Texas, in its future. and matching spandrels. But they 

architecturally priceless but Then it got new owners and a did it respectfully and preserved 

ned economically worthless. new chance. the building's architectural integrity. 

uilt in the Louis Sullivan style, They gutted the building and The result is fascinating. Real 

as a local landmark. As it got completely refurbished the inside. Sullivan-style architecture updated 

1 years, it went down in value, On the outside, they used PPG by PPG reflective glass. It's 
“Pygmalion” put to music to create 
“My Fair Lady.” 


But more.than being beautifully 
reflective, PPG Solarcool Bronze 
is also beautifully practical. 

It cuts El Paso's desert sun down 
to size. Both glare and solar heat 
gain are reduced, which helps the 
air-conditioning system operate 
more efficiently. And more 
economically. 

As construction costs continue 
to go up, more and more building 
owners will turn to you for remodel- 
ing ideas. We think the Mills Build- 
ing demonstrates that one of the 
best ideas is to remodel with PPG 
reflective glass. It's beautiful, 
practical and incredibly adaptable. 

Find out more about all the 
choices you have once you choose 
PPG reflective glass. Write PPG 
Industries, Inc., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.15222. 

PPG: a Concern for the Future 


Owner: Pinehurst Properties, Inc. 
Architect: Greener & Sumner, Architects, Inc., 
Dallas 
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Earthly goods 


Mother Nature has yielded her treasures to 

dynamic Design Group I. These exquisite new marbles and lively new 
earth-toned solids are the design hits of the most exciting 
collection of Wilson Art brand laminated plastic ever assembled. 
Just look at the classic beauty of these marbles 

—the convincing three-dimensional look of deep veining...their 
lustrous gloss. The patterns are lifelike reproductions of cherished 
marbles now rare in modern times. They provide a 

timeless richness to any decor. 

And the new solids—every one on-target, 

picked for today’s market by color experts. Blend, highlight, 
accent, they harmonize beautifully with all tastes from 

traditional to contemporary. 

See the entire challenging collection of Design 


+ o + Q. Group I laminated plastics. Call your 

© AS % Wilson Art distributor today. 

$ L^ e L^ t, Tomorrow's design innovations today 
"A 2 
O 


r: x TM 
5,0%, 0% W |WILSON ART 


WILSON ART BRAND LAMINATED PLASTIC 
©Copyright 1976, Ralph Wilson Plastics Co., Temple, TX 76501 


Wilson Art—manufacturers of Wilson Art high-pressure laminated plastics, 
Chem-Surf, Tuf-Surf, Dor-Surf, Metallics, Wilsonwall and Contact Adhesives 


1781-11 Torino Marble 


NEW 


‘from DESIGN! 


1701-11 Lalique | 
from DESIGN G 


Available TAEAKE 
in post-forming grade mate 


Saar 


# 


WILSON ART 


RALPH WILSON 
PLASTICS CO 


DART INDUSTRIES 
INC 
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